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THE MOTHER'S DARLING 


[Illustration of first-page picture. ] 
CLOSE claspeth her baby the mother, 
To her happy cheek folding it home, 
As if she would hinder some other 
From tempting the young feet to roam. 
Her eyes are aglow with the splendor 
Of that mother-love sacred as wild: 
Every nerve is a harp-string so tender, 
To reply to the hand of her child. 


‘* Mother's darling!"’ the full heart expresses, 
Though the lips no endearment may speak: 
The sweetest of all love-caresses, 
May be found in that touch of the cheek. 
What would life be, to her, on the morrow, 
With that warm flesh but beautiful clay — 
With the death-angel smiling in sorrow 
While they coffined the baby away ? 


Ah, mother, fond mother ! — clasp closely 
This love-flower in its earliest bloom ; 
For such cords, in years later, bind loosely, 
When the wide world has offered its room. 
‘* Mother's darling’ may yet be some other's ; 
And ah, then what a jealousy-pain 
Will assail loving hearts like the mother's, 
When they reach for their babies in vain! 
— Fohn Hav Furness. 


—— > -_ 


THE FALL OF RICHMOND. 





A VIRGINIA GIRL’S EXPERIENCE. 





THE spring of 1865 found my younger sister Fan- 
nie and myself living at the corner of Franklin and 
streets, Richmond, Virginia. We were ‘“ room- 
keeping ”’ there; and in the same house lived twelve 
or fifteen other ladies, and a few gentlemen, mostly 
wounded and discharged soldiers, or men otherwise 
incapacitated for duty in the field, and who were now 
doing service in the various government depart- 
ments in the city. 

As “room-keeping”’ is a term and mode of life 
which had its origin in the war, some explanation 
may be necessary. Richmond was so crowded by 
the women and children who had sought refuge there 
when their homes were taken possession of by the 
advancing Federal forces, that rents soon became 
incredibly high, and it was very rarely the case that 
a single family even of large means, could afford to 
eccupy a whole house to themselves; and even the 
mansions of the rich were pointed at with indigna- 
tion and contempt if they were known to have one 
unoccupied chamber which they refused to rent, 
while so many refugees were begging for shelter. 
Consequently a house of average size would usually 
contain from two to six families, each occupying 
one, two, or three rooms, and each having their own 
private table, and meals served in their own apart- 
ments; but all using a common parlor when the 
guests to be entertained were not intimate enough 
to be brought to the family room. We had to prac- 
tice the closest economy in the veriest necessaries of 
life — counting out even the potatoes for dinner and 
the grains of coffee for breakfast, when we were so 
blessed as to have grains to count. 

My sister and I always managed to have a slice 
of meat apiece once a day; yet, ifan unexpected vis- 
itor came in, the slices would have to be judiciously 
cut a little thinner to make them “ go around.” The 
necessity for such economy will be readily under- 
stood when I quote from my book of household ex- 
penses, March, 1865: “1 bbl. flour, $300; 1 lb. coffee, 
$40; 1 lb. butter, $25; 1 Ib. beefsteak, $13,” etc., etc. 
At the same time we were paying $80 a pair for shoes, 
and $4 or $5 apiece for spools of cotton. 

Out of our very scantiness we sometimes made 
good jokes. Usually there would be but one cook 
for the entire household—a colored woman, who 
would cook often for five or six different families ; 
and it was wonderful how she would manage to keep 
the different lots of provisions separate, always mak- 
ing for each family a loaf of bread, hot for breakfast 
every morning, and sending up to each the exact 
quantity of flour, or number of potatoes, sent down 








take which occurred one day in this connection. | 
had given out for dinner for my sister and myself 
two slices of ham, two large sweet potatoes, and a 
cup of rice to boil; my sister had just helped herself 
ta one of the potatoes, and broken it open, when a 
little mulatto girl came running in, in eager haste, 
exclaiming, “ Aunt Chany say dat Mis. Brown’s tater 
you got!” And, sure enough, on looking at the 
smoking tuber, which Fannie was at that moment 
raising to her mouth, I found that it was a red-skin- 
ned “tater,” while all that I had bought were yel- 
low. However, the mischief was quickly remedied, 
the pieces placed together and carried to Mrs. 
Brown, and in the one which she sent back I readily 
recognized, by its rotund shape, my own golden 
“ sweet.” 

Sunday was always a day prolific of rumors, owing, 
I suppose, to persons on that day being idle, and 
prone to-collect in groups at street corners, and 
other convenient places of rendezvous; and any lit- 
tle passing spark of a report of a battle, or retreat, 
or any other war movement, was soon caught up and 
fanned into a flame, gathering volume as it flew from 
street to street: consequently on Sunday we were 
always on the gu? véve for the news. 

On the memorable Sunday, 2d April, 1865, having 
been kept from church by the illness of my sister, 
about the time that I supposed the congregations 
would be returning from their various places of wor- 
ship, I stepped to the door to inquire from any pass- 
ing acquaintance the news from “the front;” for all 
that day, and for many previous, the battle had been 
raging around Petersburg, and the distant roar of 
artillery had been sounding, we feared, the death 
knell of many of our loved and loving ones; and 
what was scarcely less dear to us, the fate of the 
“Southern Confederacy,” was, we felt, hanging in 
the balance. At any moment we might expect to 
hear either a shout of triumph brought from our vic- 
torious army, or the news of a defeat, which would 
be a crushing out of our last hope; for on General 
Lee's success there, we felt; depended the life of our 
young nation. 

The first person I saw at the door was a fellow- 
lodger, Miss Bowers, who came tottering up the 
steps, pale and agitated, exclaiming: 

“Oh, have you heard the dreadful news? Gen- 
eral Lee’s right flank has given way; he has been 
compelled to retreat, and Richmond is to be evacu- 
ated immediately! While Dr. H. was in the midst of 
his sermon, a messenger came hurriedly into the 
church, walked up the aisle, handed him a note, and 
quickly left. Dr. H. glanced anxiously over the 
mysterious paper, leaned his head for a moment in 
silence on his desk, then rising, said: ‘ Brethren, 
trying scenes are before us; General Lee has been 
defeated ; but remember that God is with us in the 
storm as well as in the calm. Go quietly to your 
homes, and whatever may be in store for us, do not 
forget that we are Christian men and women: and 
may the blessing of God the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost be with you all.’ Tearfully, for the congrega- 
tion was composed almost exclusively of women and 
children, but with a silence that told more than 
words the intensity of their feelings, they all left the 
church,” 

Next came in Mrs. Porter, from St. Paul’s Church, 
crying: 

“Oh, Miss Lucy, have you heard that the city is to 
be evacuated immediately, and the Yankees will be 
here before morning? While we were in church a 
horseman dashed up to the door, dismounted, and 
entering, went up the aisle and handed a paper to 
the President, then whispered to the several mem- 
bers of the cabinet who were there, and they all 
arose and went out. What can it all mean ?—and 
what is to become of us poor defenseless women, 
God only knows !”’ 

“Don't be so desponding, Mrs. Porter,” said I. “I 
don't believe they are going to evacuate, for that has 
been reported so often, it is nothing but one of our 
Sunday rumors.” 

“Ah, my child, no! The calamity has indeed come 
upon us at last ; I feel that it is true.” 

Though I spoke very hopefully, and tried to look 
as if I did not believe the rumor, a nervous shiver 
came over me, and my limbs trembled and felt so 
weak that I almost thought I should fall. Asking 
Mrs. Porter to sit with my sister to prevent any one 
from breaking the news suddenly to her before I 
came back, I ran down to the house of a neighbor, 
Mrs. Wright, to ask for a little brandy, that I might 





to her. I remember, though, a very ludicrous mis- 


dreadful communication I had to make. On reach- 
ing Mrs. Wright’s door, I found her running from 
room to room, wringing her hands, tearing her hair, 
and crying: 

“Oh, my poor child! and her father not here to 
protect us! And they say the dreadful black 
wretches are in the very front of Grant’s army, and 
will rush into the city before any decent white men 
are here to restrain them! Oh! what is to become 
of us?” 

Meanwhile her lovely daughter, Lulu, a beautiful 
girl of sixteen, was clinging to her mother, and beg- 
ging her not to weep so, for she did not believe that all 
Yankees were as bad as people said they were; and 
that may be General Lee would drive them back yet. 
“Oh! my child,” cried her mother, “you don’t 
know what you are talking about, and have little 
idea what is before us.” 

Finding I could do nothing to comfort her, I 
helped myself to the brandy, and hastening home, 
gave it to my sister, and then broke the news to her 
as gently as I could; but with sad forebodings of the 
consequences in her enfeebled condition: for her very 
heart-strings had seemed bound up in the “ Confed- 
eracy’”’ and our gallant little army. But like the true 
woman that she was, when there was real need for 
courage and self-control, she bore up bravely. 

I then left her to go to my married sister, Mrs. 
Carter, who, with her little daughter Daisy, four 
years old, and an infant of four weeks, was living a 
few squares from us; her husband, like all the other 
gentlemen of our family, being at the front with 
General Lee. Thinking we could better bear what 
was before us, when we were all together to comfort 
and strengthen each other, I brought her and her 
little ones around to our room. Then we all sat 
huddled together in almost breathless suspense, our 
thoughts one moment being with the absent dear 
ones, of whose fate we had not, nor could we hope 
to have soon, the slightest tidings. All through the 
afternoon, friends and neighbors were running in 
and out, bringing fresh rumors, some hopeful, some 
despairing; and one old lady obstinately declaring 
that she did not believe one word of it — that it was 
nothing but another ‘“ Sunday sensation.” 

About four o’clock we heard an ominous boom, 
like the sound of artillery nearer than any we had 
previously heard. For a moment our hearts almost 
ceased to beat. We thought the enemy must be very 
close at hand ; and as the booming continued, various 
conjectures were advanced as to the quarter from 
which we might look for them — some thinking the 
sounds came from one direction, and some from 
another. In order to hear more distinctly, if possi- 
ble, Mrs. Porter and I stepped to the door to listen 
and draw our own inferences. Hearing it much more 
plainly outside, we followed on in the direction 
whence it seemed to proceed, until we reached our 
neighbor’s stable door; when, to our great amuse- 
ment, we found that it was nothing but the kicking 
of a horse against his stall, which certainly sounded 
enough like the distant firing of a cannon to deceive 
any but the most practiced ear. 

Another incident which gave us the luxury of a 
smile even at this gloomy crisis, I must here relate. 
Seeing the consternation into which the whole house- 
hold was thrown by the news that the “ Yankees” 
were coming, our little mulatto maid Lettie, while 
sympathizing with the alarm and distress of her eld- 
ers, was somewhat perplexed to understand exactly 
what the threatened evil was. So, anxious to get a 
little light on the mysterious subject, she crept 
gently up to my side and whispered timidly : 

“Miss Lucy, what sort o’ looking things is Yan- 
kees? Does dey have horns? Cause, ef dey does, I 
saw one on ’em at de show, and he had a tail like a 
cow.” 

Her little brain was evidently sadly confused be- 
tween Yankees and buffaloes. 

All through the day the various gentlemen belong- 
ing to the house had been running in to get their 
haversacks, canteens, blankets, etc., with a view of 
following the retreating army; and each one would 
be besieged by the crowd of ladies with eager cries 
of: “Oh, Mr. A., do you believe they are going to 
evacuate ?”’ or, “ Mr. B., have you any idea where 
General Lee will make a stand?” But we would 
only receive the unsatisfactory answer: “We know 
nothing positively, but that we are ordered to pack 
up all the public documents as a precautionary mea- 
sure.” 

Just at nightfall, two soldier friends, whose duties 
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had detained them in the city till that moment, came 
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to bid us good-bye, for they were then hastening to 


the train which was awaiting the President and staff 
five miles out of the city. They asked if they might 
have the privilege of going into the room “to say 
good-bye to Miss Fannie, for we may never see her 
again.” “Certainly,” said I, for this was no time to 
regard empty conventionalities: and 1 led them to 
her bedside, where sat anxivusly beside her, our sis- 
ter, Mrs. Carter. It was a scene I can never forget. 
In their worn suits of gray, armed and equipped with 
all they could carry for a long and perilous banish- 
ment, looking desperate and determined, but with 
eyes moistened at thoughts of the defenseless wo- 
men and children they were leaving behind them, 
these two men entered the chamber of illness, which 
we then feared might possibly soon be shadowed by 
the death angel’s wing. 

It had been many weeks since Fannie was well 
enough to see them when they called, so they were 
much shocked at hér pale and emaciated appear- 
ance. Scarce a word was spoken; but each knew 
full well the sad forebodings which filled the hearts 
of the others. One of them dropped on his knees 
beside the bed, and taking her little thin hand in 
his, impressed upon it a silent but tearful adieu, and 
they were gone, to meet in this life again nevermore. 

Left to ourselves, our first thought was that it 
would be well to sit up all night, to be prepared to 
receive the earliest warning of danger near; but we 
finally decided that the best preparation for the 
morrow, which we felt was to be one of those days 
“that try men’s souls,’ would be to gain all the 
strength and refreshment we could by a night’s 
sleep, if sleep were possible. So, kneeling, we of- 
fered our united prayers for the Divine protection 
through the darkness of the night and the probably 
still darker scenes awaiting us, supplemented by 
little Daisy’s lisping petition: ‘‘ Dod bess dear papa, 
and bing him home safe to mamma and me!” and 
then sought our couches, though we all remained in 
one room, for mutual protection and comfort. I 
suppose we must have been completely exhausted 
by the mental and physical excitement and fatigue 
of the day; for, as I have heard is often the case 
with a criminal on the night before his execution, 
we were soon in a profound slumber, though through 
our last waking thoughts floated visions of black- 
faced, blue-coated ruffians, with savage yells and 
gleaming sabres. 

It seemed but a few moments before we were 
awakened by the most awful and terrific sound that 
has ever sent the life-blood curdling to my heart. 
It appeared to me, in the excited state of my nerves, 
and the pitchy darkness which comes just before 
dawn, to be nothing less than “the wreck of matter 
and the crush of worlds.” Fora moment after, there 
was a deathlike stillness; not a word was spoken, 
though each felt that the others were awake. Even 
little Daisy only nestled more closely up to her 
mother’s side, and seemed intuitively to feel that 
this was no common calamity. The first sound that 
broke the stillness was the ejaculation from our dear 
invalid: “The death-knell of the Southern Confed- 
eracy —and all the bloodshed and suffering of our 
poor soldiers gone for naught!” 

From that time, four o’clock A. M., there was no 
more sleep for us, for explosion followed explosion 
in quick succession all through the day. It seems 
that the retreating soldiers had put slow matches to 
all the public storehouses, arsenals, etc., and the fire 
was now reaching them one after the other. About 
seven o'clock it reached the Armory, where I am 
told there were lying seventy-five thousand bomb- 
shells; and those who have only heard these ex- 
plode one at a time, can form but little conception 
of the sound cf dozens bursting at once; and this 
continued at intervals far into the following night. 
One shock was so violent, that we thought the 
house had been struck, for the window-shades were 
knocked out from their fastenings, and fell to the 
floor with a terrible crash; and poor Fannie, with 
the supernatural strength of terror, sprang from her 
bed, and fell prostrate and fainting many feet from 
it; and the still burning fuse from a shell was picked 
up in the yard. 

Our toilets that morning were very hasty; and we 
were just making a feint to eat our ill-cooked break- 
fast, for poor Chany was the most terrified of the 
family, and persistently declared her belief that “de 
judgment day done come,”— when, about a quarter 
past seven, Eddie Mills, a boy twelve years old, 
came running into the room, e&kclaiming, “ The Yan- 





-| house, which actually took fire three times, and it 


I went to the front door to ascertain if this were 
really so. It was true, indeed; for there, riding qui- 
etly up the street, and looking curiously and inquir- 
ingly around them, were two cavalry officers, the 
first “ blue-coats” I had seen except as prisoners of 
war, since, a happy, light-hearted girl, 1 had danced 
with them at “Old Point Comfort,” to the music of 
the military band, little dreaming, in my innocent 
glee, that the time would ever come when I would 
regard those same “charming officers’’ as my own 
and my country’s fiercest foes; but ‘“ ¢empores mu- 
tantur, et nos mutamur tllos.’ However, these two 
looked very harmless; and, a little surprised to find 
that their sabres, instead of being drawn, and carried 
naked and threatening, merely hung peacefully in 
their scabbards, as I had often seen them on a 4th 
July parade, I felt much relieved, and took a cheer- 
ing report to the eager listeners in the back room. 

Very soon after, we were told that there was a 
soldier with a gun standing by our front steps, which 
on inquiry proved to be a guard, stationed there by 
the Union authorities ; for, to their credit be it 
spoken, the first act of the Federal commander on 
entering the city, was to place a guard at the corner 
of every street, for the protection of persons and 
property. Every few minutes the children of the 
household were running in with accounts of every- 
thing that was transpiring; for they, little realizing 
the calamity which had well nigh crushed hope out 
of the hearts of their elders, rather enjoyed the 
novelty and excitement of the occasion. 

About nine o'clock, the terror-stricken face of 
Chany appeared at the door, she crying, ‘‘Oh, Miss 
Lucy, de town burning up!” And so indeed it was. 
The first sight that met my eyes on reaching the 
front door, was Dr. Reed's (Presbyterian) church 
enveloped in flames, and in a few minutes the fiery 
tongues had lapped up and around the steeple, which 
they encircled in a serpent-like coil; fascinating my 
gaze with its fatal beauty, till it swayed, tottered a 
moment, and fell with a terrible crash where it had 
stood for half a century, like a sentinel on the watch 
tower of Zion; and it seemed to my excited fancy to 
exclaim with its dying wail, like Montcalm at the 
fall of Quebec, “Thank God! I will not live to see 
the city in the hands of the enemy.” 

Casting my eyes to the south and southeast, I be- 
held the most sublimely awful spectacle that it has 
ever been my fortune to witness; the whole city, in 
that direction, seemed one sheet of fire, while dark 
clouds of smoke hung like a pall over the whole, and 
rolled in vast volumes to the north and west. Every 
moment the devouring monster seemed coming 
nearer and nearer to the place where I stood, and 
where the old frame buildings offered tempting food 
for its ravenous maw. Even now it did not appear 
to be more than two streets off. One frightful fea- 
ture in the scene, investing it with an almost un- 
earthly horror, was the death-like stillness which 
prevailed. No cries of fire, no ringing of fire-bells, 
no rattling by of engines, not even the shrieks of 
women and children; for all seemed dumb with ter- 
ror, and shrunk pale and mute into their dwellings. 
How I longed for one loud, manly cry of “ Fire!” 
or one clang of a fire-bell to break the dreadful 
spell!—but there was nothing but the eloquent 
silence to tell us that our beautiful city would soon 
be but a mass of smouldering ruins, and the voiceless 
helplessness was almost suffocating. 

The reason that, up to this time, no effort had 
been made to stay the hand of the destroyer, was 
that every Confederate male, not maimed, halt or 
blind, except those in charge of the sick, had left the 
city the evening before ; and the Federals just coming 
in, had had no time to organize a fire department, 
nor knew, I suppose, where to find the engines or any 
of the appliances for suppressing the flames. But as 
soon as possible they went heroically to work, and 
by blasting and all the means within their reach, did 
their utmost to save the city; and, thanks to their 
efforts, the fire was kept chiefly within the business 
portions of it ; so that comparatively few homes were 
destroyed, though we had a number of alarms from 
the falling of burning brands or cinders upon our 


was with the utmost difficulty extinguished by the 
little water which women and children could carry 
up in pails, from the hydrant in the yard to the sky- 
light on the roof. 

Little Eddie Mills quite distinguished himself by 
the heroism with which he kept his place on the 





kees are coming !”’ 


roof with the burning coals falling around him; for 





wet the blankets spread over the old shingle roof; 
and nobly did this young ‘“Casabianca” stand to 
his post till the danger was past; for he was, he 
knew, the oldest male in a household of twenty-five 
persons, and seeming to feel his responsibility, he 
gallantly refused to be relieved by the various ladies 
who offered to take his broom from him. 
But there was a spice of the ludicrous, too, even 
amid these awful scenes. The fire at one time 
seemed rapidly approaching the block where my 
sister Mrs. Carter lived, and where her store-room 
was pretty well filled, for war-times, with provisions 
which her husband had collected there for their sus- 
tenance when he should be in the field, and his deli- 
cate wife and little ones have no one to provide for 
them. So, knowing that these stores would proba- 
bly be all our united families would have to live on 
in the state of chaos to which we were now reduced, 
we determined to remove them, if possible, to our 
own apartments; and Mrs. Carter not being able to 
bear the fatigue, I undertook to transfer them. 
Mustering all the force I could, which consisted of 
five little children, two whites and three blacks, 
ranging in age from six to ten years, the rest being 
busy “toting” water to the roof,—and encouraging 
them by a promise to each of a lump of sugar, a rare 
luxury in those days, off we started on our foraging 
expedition. The lurid glare of the flames in the 
burning district, with the masses of smoke-clouds 
swelling and rolling over our heads, the silent and 
deserted appearance of the streets as we passed 
along, and the novel and remarkable aspect of my 
little squad of foragers, as we trudged timidly though 
determinedly on, presented a scene worthy of a bet- 
ter pen. 
On our route we saw sights to make a toper’s 
heart ache; for in the gutters, in several places, 
flowed streams of wines, whiskies and brandies, the 
hoardings of loving mothers and other provident 
women, for the use of the soldier boys who might be 
brought home sick or wounded; these were now 
poured out into the streets for fear they might fall 
into the hands of plunderers and make them indeed 
the ruffians we so much dreaded. One bottle, how- 
ever, I rescued for the use of my sick sister, and 
kept hid in a little cuddy to which there was no 
access except by means of a ladder; though all these 
precautions proved to be unnecessary, for the pri- 
vacy of our home, or any other, to my knowledge, 
was never intruded upon. — Page Poythress. 
[CONCLUSION IN NEXT NUMBER ] 
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THE BEST TO COME. 
May blooms are on the trees, 
May blossoms on the vine; 
But autumn brings the ripened fruit, 
The rare and ruby wine. 


Oh, balmy airs of May — 
Oh, glorious nights of June — 
Pass onward, till above the hills 
Shall rise the harvest-moon ! 


With a glad rejoicing heart 
I shall see your glories flee ; 
For then will come the harvest-time 
And the wine of life to me! 
— Susan Archer Talley. 


——— 


THE BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL. 





Two months since, it was our privilege to inaugu- 
rate the series of verbal and pictorial illustrations 
of the Centennial of American Freedom, with the 
«“ Battle of Lexington;” one month since, that was 
followed by “Ethan Allen at Ticonderoga,” the sec- 
ond in the patriot acts of forcible resistance to the 
oppression of the Mother Country, of which Lexing- 
ton (with Concord understood) had been the first; 
and in the present number it becomes our duty 
briefly to sketch, as for June, 1875, the events and 
omens of the third and yet more important of those 
acts of armed resistance, known as the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, and bearing date one hundred years 
ago this month — on the 17th June, 1775. 

In previous articles, we have clearly though hastily 
shown the immense importance to the patriot cause, 
and eventually to the destinies of the young nation, 
involved in those two opening conflicts of Lexing- 
ton and Ticonderoga—the first marking the possi- 
bility of mere militia opposing themselves to disci- 
plined regulars wearing the king’s uniform; and the 
second developing the still stronger audacity of as- 
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saulting and capturing an armed fortress held under 
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command for his Majesty. It is less difficult to un- 
derstand, and consequently less difficult to explain, 
the still more advanced importance assumed by the 
fight on the hills of Boston, which by an accident of 
nomenclature has come to be known as that of 
“Bunker Hill,” while the principal confli¢t really 
took place on the neighboring eminence, Breed’s 
Hill, and should have been known by the name of 
that locality. It is less difficult, we say, to under- 
stand the importance of this third event, because the | 





maxim, 
first step which costs”), has long since come 
thoroughly understood, 
in other regards than 
that of war; and it is 
quite possible to think 
of a third resistance to 
what before been 
held as lawful and con- 
stituted authority, 
even of a second, with- 
out the wondering ad- 
miration as to the act 
itself, and without quite 
the same doubt as tothe 
wisdom of the move- 
ment, necessarily  in- 
volved in the first. 

It is easy to under- 
stand, to-day, even if the 
men of that time were 
not able to so closely 
the 
omens, 


has 


or 


read surrounding 
that after even 
there 
remained any 
possibility of a peaceful 
solution of the great 
quarrel. The patriots, 
smarting under a sense 
of both personal and 
collective wrong, and 
with the recollection of 
their brothers slain by 
that fatal “first fire” at 
Lexington, would not 
make submission: they 
were not the men to do 
so; had they been such 
men, the gatherings at 
Lexington and Concord, 
leading to that first 
blood, would never have 
taken place. And the 
British authorities, hav- 
ing done nothing more 
than they believed them- 
selves entitled to do in 
repressing a dangerous 
insubordination, could 
not retreat from their 
position, if they intended 
to make any effort for 
retaining their hold upon 
the country which they 
had founded. So much 
understood, it is easy to 
see that, with what had 
preceded and with the 
circumstances surround. 
ing, alike of the place 
and the time, Bunker 
Hill was inevitable. A 
very brief grouping of 
the position rendering 
that battle necessary, 
and of the events in- 
volved in and following it, is all additionally de- 
manded in this connection. 

General Gage, commanding the British army, was 
closely shut up in Boston, which he had strongly 
entrenched— by a patriot force of not less than 
twenty thousand men, who were not mad enough to 
assault his strength, but who could cut off all his 
communications except those by sea (kept open by 
Howe's fleet), and almost totally deprived him of 
provisions. So closely, indeed, was he beleaguered, 
after Lexington, in April, and especially after Ticon- 
deroga, in May, that unless reinforced, there seemed 
strong probability of his being obliged to embark 
his troops on the fleet in waiting, and give up the 
great city of the North. Late in May, however, an 
important change took place, in the arrival, in the 


Lexington no 


longer 


fleet of Admiral Graves, of a powerful additional 
force from England, under Sir William Howe, Sir 
Henry Clinton, and Sir John Burgoyne. Thus re- 
inforced, the commanding general believed himself 
able to break out of the leaguer, penetrate into the 
country, force the supplying of provisions, and pre- 
pare for the waging of offensive war against the 
patriots of all the adjoining districts. 

Such a breaking out from Boston and advance 
into the country, was recognized at once by the 


“C'est le premier pas qui cotte” (“It is the| patriot leaders as a disastrous possibility, to be de- 
to be | feated at all hazards; and a detachment of one thou- 
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ON THE BONZE.— E. 
sand men, under Colonel Prescott, threw up en- 
trenchments, under cover of the night of the 16th 
June, on Breed’s Hill, near Charlestown, though the 
order had been (as the name has ever since re- 
mained) for Bunker’s. Discovering this threatening 
proceeding on the part of the patriots, on the morn- 
ing of the 17th the British opened fire on the par- 
tially completed redoubt, from the ships in the har- 
bor, but without the effect of dislodgment. Then 
General Gage sent a body of three thousand men, 
under Generals Howe and Pigot, to assault the posi- 
tion and destroy the works. The force left Boston 
in boats, landed at Charlestown, set fire to that por- 
tion of the city, and under cover of the conflagra- 
tion advanced to the attack, while the fleet pro- 
tected them with its fire until the last moment. 


. 





It is historic that the patriots, commanded by 
Colonel Prescott, with the valuable co-operation of 
Putnam, Warren, Gridley, Brooks, and other lead- 
ers, waited until the assaulting force was within ten 
rods of the redoubt, before they delivered fire — 
thus doing terrible execution and for the time effec- 
tually repulsing them. A second assault was made; 
but the Americans, now materially reinforced, re- 
pulsed that attack even more signally than the first. 
The arrival of Clinton, from Boston, with additional 
troops, made the third assault more deadly than 
either of the others; but so well did the patriots 
fight attested by 
‘observers of both par- 
ties), that but for the 
giving out of the ammu- 
nition of the defenders, 
it would undoubtedly 
have been repulsed, like 
the others, and Boston 
rendered literally un- 
tenable by the mainte- 

nance of those fortifica- 


(as 


tions overawing it. As 
it was, the order was 
reluctantly given by 


Colonel Prescott, to re- 
treat; and in making 
that retreat over Char- 
lestown neck, the pa- 
triot force was severely 
galled by the fire from 
the ships, which had all 
day rendered such ef- 
fective service. 

The moral effect of 
the Battle of Bunker 
Hill was very different 
from the physical. In 
numbers the _ British, 
though accomplishing 
their object of securing 
the works, had lost up- 
ward of one thousand 
men —more than one- 
third of their whole 
number engaged ; while 
the patriots had lost 
less than five hundred, 
though the death of Dr. 
Joseph Warren, one of 
their commanders, was 
regarded as an irrepara- 
ble calamity. Both the 
British authorities at 
aome, and the Ameri- 
cans spread over the 
Western Continent, had 
seen, in this conflict, 
how the patriot forces 
could meet trained reg- 
ulars on terms of full 
equality; and in the 
proof of that fact alone, 
had nothing else been 
decided by it, the Battle 
of Bunker Hill would 
have been a terrible 
blow to the waning 
power of the royalists. 
Soon followed, as all are 
aware, the appointment 
of Washington to the 
command of the patriot 
army, his taking that 
command at Cambridge, 
and that yet closer lea- 
guer of Boston, not to be relaxed until its early fall- 
ing into the hands of the Americans, finally and with 
no after-dispute throughout the conflict. 

The best known, and thus far the most notable, of 
monuments erected to commemorate the Revolu- 
tionary struggle, is the immense granite obelisk 
overlooking Charlestown, the Bunker Hill monu- 
ment, from the top of which is enjoyed a view of 
singular extent and interest. Far less widely known, 
though deserving quite as wide recognition, is the 
statue of General Warren, erected under the shadow 
of the monument, with an inauguratory address by 
Edward Everett, on the eighty-second anniversary of 
the battle, the 17th June, 1857, and destined to shine 
with the more massive erection in the honor of the 
Bunker Hill Centennial Celebration of June 17, 1875. 
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“PICTURESQUE EUROPE.” — THREE GEMS 
OF SOUTHERN SCENERY. 

IN pursuance of a promise, the fulfillment of which 
has been a little delayed by a press of other scenic 
matter, we commence, with this number, giving a 
series of views in Europe, with the above general 
title, and in which we propose to present to the 
patrons of 7vz£ ALD/iNE many features of the Old 
World, never before brought to the notice of Ameri-| 
It 

| 


shall 





cans, and necessarily unattainable elsewhere. 
need scarcely be said, that in doing so, we 

present nothing not pos- 
sessing the two qualities 
of interest in subject and 
excellence in execution ; 
and we feel warranted 
in promising additional 
pleasure to those for 
whom we cater, from the 
fact that we shall follow 
no special succession, 
but pick up a gem of 
scenery here and there, 
first in one country and 
then in another, thus 
avoiding the necessity 
of the charms of one 
being exhausted before 
proceeding to the sec- 
ond. No traveler needs 
to be told, that the 
charm of travel would 
be materially enhanced 
by the possibility, after 
a day in sunny Italy, of 
taking an alternate one 
in cooler Denmark or 
Russia, monotony being 
thus avoided, and every 
new point so invested 
with a freshness not at- 
tainable in the present 
absence of Hassan’s car- 
pet. or a flying-machine. 
No such fetter binds 
THE ALDINE, however: 
it can rove at will, carry- 
ing its patrons with it; 
and in the course of the 
series of ‘ Picturesque 
Europe,” they need feel 
no surprise at being in- 
vited to breakfast in the 
Black Forest of Ger- 
many, dine beside some 
one of the pleasant 
rivers of France, and 
sup among the Scottish 


Highlands. 

The three pictures in 
the present number, 
commencing this se- 


ries, will be found quite 
worthy of their prece- 
dence, while (in this in- 
stance) needing no very 


extended travel of the 
imagination to _ bring 
them together. The 


largest of the three, “A 
Waterfall in the Pyren- 
ees,” reveals some of the 
coyest but most notable 
beauties of that wild 
mountain range form- 
ing the boundary be- 
tween France and Spain, world-wide in their celebrity 
on the score of exquisite beauty blended with almost 
savage wildness, and historically and romantically 
quite as notable for the marches which have been 
made across them by the contending monarchs of 
those two nations, with their armies, throughout the 
earlier centuries, and their crowning but mournful 
glory in the defeat, in their midst, of Charlemagne 
and his Paladins, at Roncesvalles, supplying, ever 
since, so fertile a theme of song and story. In the 
blending of leaping water, of ptcturesquely disposed 
rock, and of mist-shrouded peak, here shown, a very 
fine idea is conveyed of the features of some of the 
more romantic passes in this chain of wondrously 
attractive mountains, as they must fall under the 
attention of any one, especially, who avoids the rail 





between Bayonne and Madrid by Irun, and crosses 
from Bagnéres-de-Bigorre or Bagnéres-de-Luchon, 
toward Andorre and Saragossa. The original of this 
noble picture, which formed one of the art-attrac- 
tions at Vienna in 1873, is by Albert Rieger, a resi- 
dent of Vienna, and celebrated as a leading member 
of what is known in Southern Europe as the “ Nature 
School,” from the close attention paid by its adher- 
ents to the smallest detail of light, shade, or forma- 
tion, completing the ensemble and assisting the 





illusion. The two companion-pieces both have their | 


location, also, in 


Southern Europe, among scenery 





THE HERON’S ROCK.—E. PUTTAERT. 

which may well be called a pendant to fhat of the 
Pyrenees. Both lie in the south of France; the first 
being the picturesque “Old Water-Mill of Surmont,” 
on the Bonze, a little confluent of the Dordogne, 
running down from the rugged mountains of Au- 
vergne toward Bordeaux and the sea; and the other, 
the “Heron’s Rock,” in the Auvergne Mountains 
themselves, noted through centuries as the haunt of 
the bird giving it name, and for the magnificent old 
trees, many of them with the growth of hundreds of 
years, overshadowing the whole scene except where 
a happy glint of sunlight breaks through to give 
relief and form to the picture. In these, however, 
we only assume to give a foretaste of the treasures at 
our disposal for the benefit of our patrons, who de- 
mand two continents for their delectation. 








ODD PERSONAL RESEMBLANCES — 1. 


PERHAPS in no detail is probability less correctly 


understood, than in the chance of one human being 
looking so much like another as to be absolutely 
undistinguishable. 
has been so long voted totally inapplicable to hu- 
manity, and it has become so patent an understand- 
ing in the average mind that there must always be 
marks of difference by which one can be distin- 


“As like as two peas ina pod” 


guished from another, however generally similar, — 


as to make it almost impossible to persuade any 


to the 


trary, even in a given 


clientelle con- 
instance. ‘* They may be 
mistaken, when apart,” 
is the dictum, “but the 
moment they are seen 
together, the points of 
difference will be at once 
The fact is, 
meanwhile, that in very 


apparent. 


many instances, espe- 
cially those involving 
twin sisters or twin 
brothers, the  resem- 


almost 
identity, —and that the 
cases not 
total strangers being so 


blance becomes 


are rare, of 
nearly alike as to con- 
found their own families 
and to frighten them- 
selves when _ brought 
into the of 
what literally seems the 


presence 


** double.”’ 

A very ludicrous ex- 
hibition of human judg- 
ment as applied to this 
point, was furnished, not 
many years since, in one 
of the leading London 
A 
then 
was 


critical publications. 
certain 
lately 
under and the 
critical authority  re- 
marked that most of the 
incidents had that vraz- 
semblance which _ indi- 
cated that they might 
have drawn from 
actual life, but that in 
one particular the au- 


romance, 
published, 
notice ; 


been 


thor had seriously mar- 
red his work by outrag- 
ing not only probability 
but possibility, in the 
introduction of two sis- 
(twins) nearly 
alike, that the lover of 
one of the pair was all 
the while falling into 
blunders as to the iden- 
tity of the “lady of his 
love ” — at time 
whispering tender words 
into the ears, 
then passing the object 
of his care- 
lessly by, under the be- 
lief that she was the 
puzzling and torment- 
ing duplicate. The truth 
was, as afterward es- 
tablished by the writer, 
that all the balance of the romance was purely a 
work of the imagination, — while the episode of the 
twin sisters was a very faint attempt to depict the 
actual history of two sisters within his own personal 
acquaintance, so exactly duplicates of each other, 
that the very mother who bore them had never 
known them apart, from the cradle, except as one 
always wore a blue ribbon and the other a red one 
—so exactly counterparts that the betrothed lover 
of the one nearly lost his senses over the puzzle 
during his courtship, and on the very night of his 
marriage was mystified, by a mischievous substitu- 
tion, into sitting for an hour beside his bridemaid, as 
his wife, while the true bride was being bidden fare- 
well in a very lively manner by a host of friends, in 
another apartment. — Fohn Thompson, Fr. 


ters so 


one 


wrong 


affection 
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FUNE ROSES. 
OH, roses, June roses, from yonder beds of bloom 
Is wafted toward me your heavy rich perfume, 
Which draws me half-willing, as 'twere,a greeting sweet, 
To stay in your presence the going of my feet. 


Oh, red rose, deep red rose! the emblem of the heart, 
Encrimsoned with passion and youthful love thou art ; 
But, white rose — the right rose art thou, beloved, sure, 
To symbol that heart made by pain and sorrow pure ! 


Oh, roses, fair roses, you bring one bitter ruth! 

You mind me of yonder fair summer-time in youth, — 

Two stood by a casement where clung the wild sweet-brier, 
And roses whose hearts glowed with some strange subtle fire. 


Oh, roses; list, roses! He murmured, ‘‘ Take this rose 
Which symbols the passion that in my bosom glows! 

Oh take it and keep it, and keep the heart as well!” 

And the love I had no words, for the blushes rose, to tell. 


Oh, roses, oh, roses! that rose —I have it yet: 
No longer its petals by morning dew are wet; 

Its hot crimsoh blushes are faded quite and gone, 
It lies in my casket all scentless, now, and wan. 


Oh, roses, oh, roses! that luve died long ago: 

I wept not its going; I knew ‘twas better so. 

And I put by a ring and a broken, dead troth-p'ight — 
When I put by my red rose, all faded into white. 


Oh, roses, June roses, my life is fair and bright: 
I've passed from the night-gloom of sorrow into light; 
But in the June weather, when purple roses blow, 
I sich through all my smiling, at thought of long ago! 
— Alice Williams. 
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THE BELLENDEN DIFFICULTY. 

SuCH charming girls as Grace and Nora Bellenden 
were ; so sweet-tempered and amiable; so obliging 
and gentle. Grace was the beauty of the family, tall, 
straight and lissome as a willow-tree ; and Nora, with 
her humming-bird ways and light little laugh, was the 
pet of all around her. 

And the Bellenden boys, Robert and Theodore,— 
they were really wonderful, as boys go. And the 


Bellenden household was often quoted in the quiet 


little village of Mayville, on account of the smooth- 
ness with which all the domestic machinery moved. 

One day, however, a cloud arose on the horizon — 
not as large as a man’s hand was it, for it was one of 
the smallest of small kittens which Nora Bellenden 
brought home in triumph from a visit in a neighbor- 
ing town. 

“Such a sweet ’ittle sing as it was!’ exclaimed 
Nora, enthusiastically, as she deposited her new ac- 
quisition on the middle of the centre-table, and bent 
over it in delight ; and even the stately Grace yielded 
to the charms of the small bunch of fluffy white fur, 
out of which looked two wide, frightened china-blue 
eyes. “I’m afraid it’s a little too young,” said Nora, 
dubiously — “see how cloudy its eyes are; but it’s 
such an awfully cunning little morsel of — not exactly 
humanity —that I couldn’t resist the temptation to 
bring it home. What shall we name her, Gracie ?” 

“Flossy,” said Grace, with a sudden inspiration; 
and Flossy forthwith the small stranger became. 

That evening, when Robert came lounging in, after 
his usual fashion, and proceeded to take possession 
of the sofa, a sudden shriek from his sisters arrested 
him and made him fairly turn pale. 

“ What on earth is it, girls ?” he demanded, turning 
round upon then, horror-stricken ; and Nora, rushing 
forward and lifting a small hem-stitched handker- 
chief, exposed to view a little ball of white fur. 

“If you had killed her!” exclaimed both girls, in 
concert; “it’s our dear little new kitten, Rob; isn’t 
it lovely ?” 

“Confound it all!’”"— poor Robert was disgusted 
and indignant —“ if you haven’t been and got a cat / 
when you know that if there’s anything that I hate, 
it’s one of those wretched animals. And then you 
must scare the life out of a fellow about it. I wish 
the cat was in Halifax!” And forthwith the aggrieved 
young gentleman flung out of the room, and the two 
girls, indignant and provoked, were left to meditate 
upon the ill-nature and disagreeability of their gener- 
ally amiable brother. 

From that day the peace of the Bellenden house- 
hold was at anend. The family was divided into two 
factions — the Flossyites and the anti-Flossyites, and 
bitter was the feud between them. Mr. Bellenden 
held himself strictly neutral; but Aunt Barbara, al- 
though ostensibly following his example, was unde- 
niably strongly inclined to favor the Flossyites, for 
many a gentle stroke of her withered hand was be- 


stowed on the soft fur of the appreciative Flossy, and 
many a time did that erring quadruped find refuge in 
her sheltering arms. 

If Flossy had been an ordinary cat, with no more 
than the ordinary capacity for mischief, it might 
have been possible to have effected a compromise 
between the two parties;—but she was, in every 
way, an extra-ordinary cat. Her pranks were of the 





most daring and unheard-of nature, and her audacity 

|was something fearful. She would calmly take her 
| morning nap on the silken lining of Robert's Sunday 
hat ;— she would sportively dabble her small paws 
in milk and then travel the length and breadth of 
Theodore’s overcoat which he had left lying “ just 
for a minute” on a chair in the dining-room; she 
would carefully and laboriously convey a chicken- 
bone from the kitchen to “the boys’ room,” and de- 
posit it on the silken cushion of Robert’s favorite 
chair, or leave it in a conspicuous place on the white 
coverlet. 

“ Of course,” Nora said, “the boys ought not to 
leave their door open. ’Tisn’t Flossy’s fault — poor 
little thing !”” But Theodore and Robert were fierce 
in their indignation, and many were the threats which 
were breathed against the audacious Flossy. Sucha 
cat as she was!—a veritable imp of mischief; and, 
even when detected in her worst pranks, her imper- 
tinent self-possession was something almost sublime. 

She would stand at bay on Robert's bureau, after 
having triumphantly upset his cologne bottle, and 
broken his carafe glass into fragments, and with her 
tail absurdly disproportioned to the rest of her body, 
and her eyes twice their natural size, spit at the 
indignant young gentleman in what she evidently 
considered a terrific and awe-inspiring manner, watch- 
ing her opportunity meanwhile ; and at the least sign 
of inadvertence on the part of her enemy, she would 
dart down-stairs with feline celerity, and make her 
appearance before her young mistresses with the 
most innocent and lamb-like expression of counte- 
nance imaginable. 

So the days passed, and the old-time serenity of 
the Bellenden household seemed gone forever. 
Grace’s fair forehead was actually marred by two 
straight up and down little wrinkles just over her 
nose; and Nora’s voice had now and then a sharp, 
unpleasant edge, which made Mr. Bellenden shake 
his head and look graver than usual when he heard 
it; then, to cap the climax, Theodore came home one 
night with a new addition to the family: a shaggy, 
irresponsible, muddy dog. 

“Good gracious!"’ exclaimed Nora, as her eyes 
lighted on the unwelcome animal. “You are not ac- 
tually going to keep that horrid dog, Tad Bellen- 
den?” 

“IT don’t see any reason why I shouldn't,” answered 
Tad, sulkily. ‘ You’ve been keeping a ‘horrid’ cat 
all along; and— anyhow — I’m going to.” And so 
a new element of discord entered into the house- 
hold. 

Flossy and Ned—for that was the dog’s name 
—would quarrel; and although Ned was as lazily 
good-humored as a dog could be, Flossy’s imperti- 
nence was, at times, too much for even him to bear; 
and so many a hard battle was fought between the 
two, and many a harsh word was spoken by the 
owners of the rival pets in consequence. 

One day Grace discovered a small blood stain on 
Flossy’s snow-white ear, and from this there arose 
such a storm of reproach and recrimination as had 
never before been heard under that roof. “ Your 
hateful, wretched, wicked dog will murder her some 
time,”’ said Grace, fairly trembling with anger; and 
Tad sulkily answering, “I wish he wox/d, that’s all!” 
took himself off to a pleasanter place, whistling to 
Ned, who followed at his heels. 

Some way, of late, the Bellenden boys had begun 
to spend their evenings away from home. The pleas- 
ant seasons after the tea was cleared away —the 
pleasantest part of the whole day they had once 
thought it —had ceased to exist, and Rob and Tad 
had acquired a habit of disappearing after tea and 
only returning at the regulation bed-time; and so, 
little by little, the old happy ways of the family were 
being laid aside and ignored, and all because of a 
small white kitten and a larger black dog. 

One morning, the boys having departed, for a won- 
der unaccompanied by Ned, that estimable quadruped 
devoted himself more than usual to Miss Flossy, and 
the result was that Grace was driven almost dis- 
tracted by the complications arising therefrom. 

Nora had gone down to the village on an errand, 
and so she was left to bear it all alone. 











“I do wish” —she said despairingly, as she sat on 

the broad window-seat with Flossy in her arms for 
safe-keeping, while Ned watched her with roguish 
brown eyes from a distant corner; and, as she spoke, 
a peddler’s cart came slowly around the corner of the 
road and stopped before the gate, while the driver 
alighted and walked up the path to the door. 
’ Aunt Bab was busy in the kitchen; so Grace was 
forced to answer the loud knock of the new-comer, 
and with Flossy on her shoulder, and Ned following 
along behind, she opened the door. 

It was a drink of water that was wanted, of course 
—it is always a drink of water in the country; and 
while the man was disposing of it, his contemplative 
eyes settled on Ned, who sat on his haunches watch- 
ing the proceedings with that bright intentness which 
is one of the characteristics of his race. 

“You don’t know of no one who's got a dog to sell, 
do you?” he inquired, handing back the dipper with 
a sigh of satisfaction. 

A sudden, wild thought came to Grace. 

“What kind of a dog do you want?” she asked, 
holding Flossy very tightly, and looking sideways at 
the watchful Ned. 

“Something like him,” answered the man, with a 
nod toward her enemy; “he looks like a master 
sharp one. Though I don’t s‘pose you’d think of 
selling him?” 

“Yes, 1 would,” said Grace, hastily. ‘That is—I 
wouldn’t sell him; but —if you'll carry him off di- 
rectly, you may have him.”” And then, aghast at her 
own words, she fled incontinently, and the peddler, 
straightway taking possession of his new acquisition, 
departed in great haste, as though fearing that the 
eccentric young lady might return and demand him 
back. 

Once alone, with the cart containing Ned disap- 
pearing in the distance, a sudden awful sense of her 
dreadful deed came over Grace. What had she done? 
She had actually stolen the boys’ dog and given it to 
a stranger! Was ever any one in the wide world so 
wicked as she? 

Even Flossy was no consolation to her: coldly 
—yes, severely, she shut her out into the cheerless 
wood-house and ran up to her own room, there to 
break down in a long bitter fit of crying. 

What would her father say when he knew that his 
daughter had done so dishonorable, so mean an act? 
What would the boys say ?— and then there came to 
her in an overwhelming flood the remembrance of 
the boys’ kind acts toward her—how attentive and 
gentle Tad had been to her during that long dreary 
fever of last spring—how both he and Rob had 
spent the long bright hours by her bedside, during 
her wearisome convalescence, trying to amuse and 
interest her in every way. The coldness of these last 
weeks was forgotten in the rush of happier memories ; 
and thinking of it all, her heart smote her for her 
misdoings. 

“To think that we have been actually quarreling 
since Flossy came —we that never quarreled in our 
lives before !—and now I have done the worst thing 
of all!’””"—and poor Grace, humbled and repentant, 
would have given every one of her small treasures if 
Ned’s brown eyes could have looked up to her as 
usual— even his bark would have sounded musical 
to her ears now. And so she reproached and tor- 
mented herself until Nora returned ; and then calling 
her up-stairs, she told her the whole dreadful story. 

“IT never, never, never can look the boys in the 
face again!” she sobbed. And Nora, bethinking her- 
self of the past, felt equally guilty and wretched. 

“I'll tell you what we’ll do,” she said, at last. 
“We'll go down to Cousin Nettie’s to dinner, and 
then we shan’t have to see the boys until night, any 
way.” 

“And then,” said Grace, solemnly, “I'll tell them 
the whole story myself—and don’t you think, Nora, 
that now Ned’s gone, we’d better give Flossy away ? 
Jennie Haskell wants one like her, and I know that 
Jennie will be kind to her.” 

For one moment Nora hesitated, and then, seeing 
a faint idea of justice in the plan, assented emphati- 
cally. “ Not until to-morrow,” she pleaded, however. 
‘“‘T shall feel more resigned to it then, perhaps,” and 
then the two sorrowful and repentant sisters de- 
parted to the shelter of Cousin Nettie’s abode. What 
a miserable day that pleasant Saturday was, to be 
sure! Even Cousin Nettie’s sunshiny ways could not 
dispel the cloud which overshadowed them; and 
when they started homeward through the deepening 
twilight, the shadow grew heavier. 

“How can I tell them ?” whispered Grace, as they 
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saw the lighted windows of the sitting-room. And| 
Nora whispering a word of tremulous encouragement, 
they went in. 

The boys were standing before the fire —for the 
evenings were beginning to be a little bit chilly now 
— and Mr. Bellenden, with his newspaper, sat near 
the lamp. ‘ Where have you been, girls?” he asked, 
looking up to greet them. “Why, Grace !—what’s 
the matter? — you’ve been crying.” 

Queerly enough, Tad started guiltily and turned 
very red as he heard his father’s exclamation; and 
Rob, pulling at the end of his neck-tie with unneces- 
sary energy, looked covertly at Grace’s flushed face 
and then back to the fire. ‘‘ What has happened to 
trouble you, my daughter?” The newspaper was 
laid aside now, and two arms were stretched out 
toward her. ‘Come and tell me all about it.” But 
Grace, stooping, gave him a hasty, loving kiss, and 
then went straight,to Tad. “Tad,” she said, “and 
you, too, Rob, dear, something dreadful has happened 
—and Nora and I are more sorry than we can tell.” 

Tad shifted his position suddenly and looked most 
unaccountably guilty and confused. “I am sure, 
girls —”’ he commenced, but Grace interrupted him. 

“You don’t —you can’t know how dreadful it is,” 
she said. ‘ You never did such a wicked thing your- 
selves.”” What could be the matter with Tad? He 
looked fairly apoplectic. And Rob was following 
hisexample. ‘And you don’t know how wretched I 
have been about it.” 

“Confound it all!” exclaimed Tad suddenly; “ if 1 
had thought you cared so much about it, I'll be 
hanged if I would have done it. Won't another do 
just as well, Grace? I can get any quantity of ’em 
in the village.” 

“ Wha-at?”’ cried Nora and Grace, in concert, a| 
sudden conviction coming to them that their brother | 
had become suddenly demented. ‘“ What on earth 
do you mean, Theodore Bellenden?’” And then 
there was a sudden scrabbling in the hall; Aunt 
Bab’s voice was heard in mild remonstrance, and 
then the door opened, and Flossy came running into 
the room, her white fur wet and muddy, her ears laid 
flat against her head, her round eyes black with 
hatred of her damp condition, and close behind her, 
with his bright brown eyes full of mischief, came Ned. 

There was a sudden tableau in the pleasant sitting- 
room; for Grace and Nora, rushing forward, sank 
down on the floor before — not Flossy —but the ob- 
noxious Ned, and straightway began to fondle and 
caress him in true feminine style, while Flossy, un- 
noticed, took refuge on the hearth-rug, and began 
washing her face in a conspicuously injured manner, 

“Rob!” said Theodore. 

“Tad !’’ exclaimed Robert, “what. does this mean ? 
Look at that cat — and those girls!” 

“Oh, Tad!” cried Grace, desisting for a moment 
from her greetings to Ned, “where did you find the 
dear old fellow? I thought he was gone forever.”’ 

Tad and Rob exchanged glances again, and then 
Tad answered: “ Rob and I rode over to Roxland 
this afternoon and found him running after a ped- 
dler’s cart; of course we claimed him and brought 
him home, although the man was impudent enough 
to say that he bought him.” 

“He didn’t!” said Grace. “Oh, what a story! I 
gave him to him myself, and I’ve been just wretched 
all day. Can you ever forgive me, boys?” 

“Forgive you?” Unconsciously’ the boys’ eyes 
wandered to Flossy, and Nora followed the look. 

“Why, what is the matter with that kitten?” she 
cried. ‘She’s dripping wet, and oh, so muddy!” 
And then Tad, blushing tremendously and extremely 
conscience-stricken, said faintly : 

“7’ve got a confession to make now, girls, and it’s 
worse than yours, for I tried to drown that kitten ; 
and how on earth she came to life again I can’t make 
out, although I must say I’m awfully glad she was 
considerate enough to, for I’ve been precious uncom- 
fortable ever since. And now, Gracie, won’t you kiss 
and make up? For the kind of life we’ve had here 
of late hasn’t been pleasant, and I’m heartily ashamed 
of my part of it.” And then Tad stopped, looking so 
very much in earnest, and, withal, so pleasingly at 
her, that Grace made a little rush at him, followed 
instantly by Nora. 

“TI am ashamed of my-self, too,” said Rob, meekly. 


“T put him up to drowning the kitten; won’t you 
And his repent- 


kiss and make up with me also?” 
ant expression was not to be resisted. 


So peace came again to the Bellenden household; | picturesque avenues and lanes, bordered with um- 


and, unlike most sudden changes, it was lasting. 





from a watery grave, grew more sedate and thought- 
ful, and her improvement in deportment was daily 
noticeable ; while Ned, who was, after all, a very jolly, 
good-natured kind of a dog, seemed to forget their 
past enmity, and, after a while, assumed toward her 
a patronizingly friendly air, which she seemed to 
consider as quite the correct thing. 

“ And to think,” said Nora, leaning on Rob’s shoul- 
der, one day in the winter season, and looking down 
|on Flossy and Ned, who were curled up together on 
| the hearth-rug — Flossy’s white nose resting confid- 

ingly on Ned’s shaggy black coat —“just to think, 
bee blessed old Rob! how we used to quarrel over 
those two. Wasn't it dreadful?” 
“ Dreadful indeed !” said Rob, holding her fair face 
| between his hands; “but it taught us a lesson; and 
so, after all, we got some good out of ‘ The Bellen- 
den Difficulty.’ ”’ — Florence Allen. 
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ONE MAIDEN'S 


WAY. 





COME to the wildwood to see me, 
Romance will not visit us here: 
Trust to the blithe birds to free me 

From bashful and timorous fear. 


‘Where will you find me, out yonder, 
Among the dark tangles of vines?" 
Fear you to wander and wander, 
And miss me from absence of signs? 


Come where the mocking-bird's singing 
His sweetest and tenderest lay : 

There in a grape-vine I'm swinging, 
There'll listen to what you would say. 


There, with a woodbine above him, 
That birdie sits piping to me, 

‘* Love him and love him and love him!" 
Repeating that wonderful plea. 


This is the place for a lover, 
If such would his destiny dare, 
Led by his heart, to discover, 
And in it to seek for his share. 


There should you find me and ask me 
The question you asked me just now, 
Green leaves and flowers will mask me, 
If I happen the truth to avow. 
—C. 


Woodward Hutson. 
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GERMANTOWN AND JTS ENVIRONS. 





IN the proceedings of the Centennial Celebration, 
the name of Germantown will be frequently men- 
tioned as the scene of one of the most desperate 
struggles during the Revolution. The American 
forces were commanded in person by General George 
Washington ; and it is recorded that one of the few 
times that great and good man was ever known to 
utter an oath, was at a blunder during this engage- 
ment, by which reinforcements failed to arrive and 
he lost the day. . 
Several years ago, Germantown was consolidated 
with Philadelphia, being comprised in the twenty- 
second ward. Though the dot and name remain on 
the map, in the post-office directory it is known as 
“Station G,” and probably the day is not distant 
when the distinctive title will be ignored in contem- 
poraneous local annals—in which case we suppose 
that the excellent local paper will become the Phz/a- 
adelphia Chronicle. 

It is to be regretted that the custom observed in 
London of retaining the name of the annexed town 
in conjunction with that acquired by the transaction, 
is not current in this country, as the distinctive title 
not only defines old Jandmarks in the great city, but 
also serves to perpetuate cherished nomenclature. 
Thus, when we read of the interesting proceedings 
in the White Chapel, Finsbury, London, it is easy 
to identify the locality in the great city. It would be 
as easy to write ‘““Germantown, Philadelphia,” as 
“ Station G, Philadelphia.” 

The old post road leading to Philadelphia is now 
known as Germantown Avenue and Main Street, and 
is the business thoroughfare of the community, 
which, despite legislative enactments, still proclaims 
itself Germantown. From this prosperous thorough- 
fare, which was the line of battle of the American 
army in the memorable Revolutionary struggle, and 
which is built up and paved all the way from centri- 
petal populous Philadelphia, to the once outlying 
but now contiguous Mount Airy, diverge the most 


|The principal building material used is 


was bordered with peach-trees, whose delicious fruit 
was, of course, fro bono publico.” Few of those trees 
are standing now, however; the progress of the sur- 
veyor and the pavers, followed by the railroad men, 
the water men and the gas men, has swept them 
away as mercilessly as the flood or a tornado might 
have done. 

An interesting characteristic of Germantown is the 
diversity of architecture to be discovered in a tour 
of the principal streets. Convenient of access to the 
business marts in the “city” by railroad as well as 
horse-cars, Germantown has become very popular as 
a suburban residence with the better class of mer- 
chants and brokers; and costly and ornate edifices 
rise up in elaborate gardens all along the principal 
avenues, while a great many of the old houses re- 
main, and afford fine architectural contrast to their 
pretentious neighbors. These old houses 


are one 


| story high, with the gable on the street, tiled and 


built of stone, with doors divided in the middle. At 
a later period in the prosperity of the village, two- 
story houses were erected; and more of these remain 
standing than of the original one-story buildings. 
a granite 
found in the neighborhood in great abundance; in- 
deed, so abundant is it, that from a lot of any size 
enough can be excavated to build the house. It 
is found in large boulders at a depth of a few feet, 
and often protruding from the earth; and while the 
surface is hard and solid, the interior is soft and 
crumbling, and serviceable as a filling in between 
the outer and inner walls. This stone is generally 
used rough hewn, on the surface as well in form, 
varies from a mottled green to a reddish brown, and, 
considering its texture, stands the action of the 
weather very well. As fine are to be 
found anywhere in this country, are to be seen on 
Walnut Lane, Morton Street, Talpehocken Street, 
Chelten Avenue, Rittenhouse Street, Shoemaker’s 
Lane and School (or Schoolhouse) Lane. The 
widow of the late Secretary of War, Stanton, resided 
in a handsome mansion on Talpehocken Street, pre- 
sented to her by subscription by the admirers of her 
husband. Jay Cooke, the banker, has a palatial 
residence with worthy grounds, on the neighboring 
Chelten Hills. Near him, the well-known actor, Mr. 
Joseph Jefferson, also has a residence. There are 
several old and very fine homesteads in Germantown, 
which are still occupied by the descendants of the 
builders. The principal of these are the Merrick 
estate, the Carpenter estate, the Duval (Evans) 
estate and the Chew estate. The latter is historical 
ground. It is very probable that the reader remem- 
bers the picture (which I believe has appeared in all 
the histories of the battle which 
represents the American forces assailing under a 
murderous fire a stately old mansion which is occu- 
pied by the English. This is the Chew mansion, at 
that time probably the finest in the vicinage. The 
British obtained possession of it, and it served them 
as a fort. The narrative of this engagement is one 
of the most thrilling in Revolutionary annals. The 
old house and barn are still standing, and carefully 
kept in a state of good preservation by the present 
occupants, the Chews. Substantially constructed of 
stone, these buildings bid fair to outlast the mansard 
roofs and gothics that have been reared in the vicin- 
ity, if the perturbed Spirit of Improvement does not 
remove them. Bullet-holes are still to be seen in 
the walls and stout outer doors. Other old man- 
sions are the Blair House and the Blight House, 
which afford a strange contrast to the villas and cot- 
tages around about. The Merrick estate has been 
in that family for some years: a noble old mansion, 
surrounded by spacious grounds, with vast and num- 
erous greenhouses, filled with the rarest flowers from 
all parts of the world, including a century plant. 
On the Whister estate is a noble mansion. The Car- 
penter mansion is approached through a spacious 
and highly cultivated park, embellished with statues 
and carefully trimmed trees. There are several de- 
tached buildings, in one of which, the “* Museum,” 
is one of the finest private collections of curiosities 
in the world. The Evans mansion is embowered in 
a noble forest of umbrageous trees. It will not be 
long, howevey, before the opening of streets and 
avenues already surveyed will divide these estates 
into squares and lots. Germantown, like the ancient 
city of Athens, is built on hills; and the expansive 
views offered on the drives are very attractive, the 


edifices as 


of Germantown) 








brageous trees and dotted with cottages and villas. 











Flossy, sobered, perhaps, by her narrow escape 


Oldmixon, writing in 1700, says “the main street 





surrounding country being picturesque, albeit under 
general cultivation. The fashionable drives lead to 
| the adjacent Fairmount Park or the Wissahickon 


















































River, generally through Chelten Avenue and Shoe- 
maker’s Lane. The drive around the Wissahickon 
is most attractive. Although locally designated a 
“river,” it is a mere streamlet,—a gushing stream 
that courses its way through mountainous regions, 
with a variety of miniature falls and cascades which 
add to the picturesqueness of the views. Yet this 
little streamlet—which, if there ever were any 
fairies, must have been a favorite resort of theirs in 
the times gone by, when they made merry in the 
adjacent pastures or rested in the embowering for- 
ests — runs several paper mills, and offets fine sport 
for the angler. There is an old ruin on the margin 
of this fairy-like streamlet, which is pointed out to 
strangers as the ‘“ Monastery of the Wissahickon,” 
and it was built by and occupied (a good many years 
ago) by monks of the Trappist order, I believe. The 
viaduct, too, a triumph of civil engineering, is an 
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THE HELPING HAND. 

object of interest in the drive along the river. Dur- 
ing the drive, high up on the mountain-side is dis- 
covered the gigantic statue of an Indian warrior in 
all the imposing glory of paint and feathers. This 
statue, which, I understand, is made of wood encased 
in tin, and colored, is erected on a spur of the moun- 
tain, near the entrance of a cave wherein the Indians 
held their last conference preparatory to removing 
further toward the setting sun, in compliance with 
their treaty, which tradition says was negotiated here 
also. 

While the seat of the provisional government was 
in Philadelphia, Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of State, 
and John Randolph, Attorney-General, resided in 
Germantown. 

Dr. Pastorius, the founder of Germantown, con- 
tracted with the Quaker leader for six thousand 
acres of land; but on surveying the tract sold him 
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for that amount, he found it measured only five 
thousand seven hundred acres, and history records 
that Penn at once made good the deficiency. This 
took place in the year 1683. 

Another interesting item to be gleaned from the 
local annals is that the place was a favorite residence 
of several professors of the mysterious science of 
prophecy. There was one styled a “magus,” or 
“diviner,” who evidently exercised (or exorcised) 
much influence over his credulous fellow-townsmen. 
One chronicle says: ‘Germantown was certainly 
very fruitful in credulity, and gave support to some 
three regular professors in the mysterious arts.” 
So late as the middle of the last century this custom 
survived, and the “old” people will even now tell 
some most amusing stories illustrative of the mys- 
terious art. As children, they were afraid to pass 
after nightfall a certain house on Main Street (the 


















































THE ALDINE. 








present site of one of the finest edifices in the 
vicinity), because one of the professors dwelt there, 
and would send out toads and snakes to trouble 
them. ~- Chandos Fulton. 
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THE’ CROSS AMID THE SEA. 





IN none of the many images employed to depict 
the influence of religion upon the soul and the life, 
has a more effective fitness ever been shown, than 
in that which represents the World as a mad, raging 
sea, bursting in threatening fury upon and around 
those battling with it,—and the Cross, standing in 
its midst, as the one hope and refuge toward which 
all eyes should look and all arms should strain, with 
full confidence that, once fairly having laid hold 
upon it, neither wind nor wave can thereafter have 
power to sweep away to destruction. Neither the 








SAVED AND LOST. 

eye nor the mind tires of dwelling upon this image, 
when artistically presented; and very finely is the 
story told, in two phases, in the pair of companion- 
pictures here given— ‘The Helping Hand,” and 
“Saved and Lost.” 

In the first illustration we have all the conditions 
before noted: the firm-set cross of stone, worn 
but unharmed by the storms of ages; the mad sea 
beating around it with no power to work it serious 
ill; and two who have sought it as a refuge, with 
what result is not as yet foreshadowed. The one has 
hold upon the cross — may be considered in safety; 
the other is yet amid the waves, though not beyond 
hope; and it is the “helping hand” of the one com- 
paratively or assuredly in safety, stretched down and 
grasping the one still in peril, by the waist, to lift 
her to the same place of vantage,—that gives title 
to the picture, which can not be too often or too 
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closely studied as a reminder of the most important 
interest of humanity. Much sadder is the other pic- 
ture; for the sea yet rages on, though the cross 
still stands proudly triumphant; and while she of 
the helping hand in the former is so closely clasp- 
ing the sacred emblem that there can be no fear of 
her losing hold upon it, to the end,—alas! the fate 
of the other is only too plainly and too sadly told by 
the one stiffened hand yet remaining above the mad- 
dened waters which have whelmed the poor strug- 
gler once half-rescued. Equally well is the great 
truth conveyed in both these noble pictures, whose 
mission is deeply moral and religious as well as 
thoroughly artistic. And well is it for us occa- 
sionally to turn aside from the brighter and more 
alluring things of the world (pictorially as well as 
verbally), in deference to and earnest consideration 
of those which do not end with the mere mortal life. 
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THE BROOK OF KILDARE. 
THROUGH the Whitemeath meadow it glides along, 
Gloomy and dark, with its troubled song ; 

By the tearful willow it strives to take 

Its wayward course through the tangled brake, 
Till into the forest, it hides away, 

Out from the light and the sight of day. 


The time was, in its infant days, 


When it prattled and sang with its blithesome ways, 
While the bee and the butterfly paused to trace 
Their painted wings on its limpid face, 


And the waving fern and bright blue-bell, 
Over the brink of its waters fell. 


The children leaped o’er its narrow pass, 
Tripping away through the meadow grass, 
Till it danced along to the very door, 

And caught a glimpse of the sanded floor 
In the cottage home of a maiden fair, 

The bonniest lass in all Kildare. 


Now the maiden loved the joyous brook, 

And oft by its side her spinning took, 

In the summer-time when the days were long, 
And the wheel kept tune to its merry song ; 

And the brook, and the maiden so blithe and fair, 
Were the joy and the pride of all Kildare. 


And oft as they met at the trysting-place, 

And her lover looked down on her smiling face, 
Ile would say, ‘‘ Sweet Rose, the bonniest bride 
Thou shalt be in the cottage side by side 

With the sunny brook, so winsome and fair, 

In the blithest home in all Kildare!" 


A mile away on the meadow bank, 

The old mill turned with its iron crank, 

And caught the whirl, as the torrent poured, 
Flecked with foam, and the river roared, 
Dashing away like a goaded steed, 

Lashed and spurred to its utmost speed. 


When the song of the birds, and the droning bee, 
And low of the cattle were hushed on the lea; 
When the silence fell, the brook could hear 

The rush of the river for many a year, 

Making its way, and turning the mill, 

Grinding, and working with jubilant will. 


And it often mused on the sights before, 
On the freighted ships that its waters bore, 
On the marvelous fertile fields, that slept 
Or awoke, at its rise and fall, and kept 
Reaching away, through forest and lea, 
For leagues away, to the open sea. 


One night, when the moon in the heavens hung low, 
And touched the stream with its slender bow, 
Tracing the lines of its horoscope,— 

The brook, all restive with fear and hope, 
Murmured, ‘' Sweet Rose, wilt thou go with me, 
Out in the world, to the great blue sea ? 


‘Fear not, far up in the misty hills, 
I will gather the strength of a thousand rills, 
Stream by stream, till my course shall be, 
Like yonder river, so bold and free, 
Through cities and plains,— for the world is fair, 
Away from the town of old Kildare.” 


When the autumn sun with its blazing rim, 
On the Wicklow mountain burnt low and dim, 
A thousand streams from its passes sent, 

Like a thousand wandering naiads went 
Down to the valley, with songs of cheer, 

To follow the brook in its wild career. 


One by one, the rivulets ran, 

Filling the brook, till the strength of man 
Could not check its flow. It rushed and roared 
Over the banks; its billows poured, 

Unbridled, uncurbed, running wildly down, 
Like a frightened steed, through.the olden town. 


On the little bridge, it came sweeping by, 
With a wicked look in its willful eye 

(For that was the lovers’ trysting place), 
And clasped sweet Rose in its cold embrace, 
Bearing her on, with the shattered bridge, 
Till it came to a spur of the Wicklow ridge. 


Dark with weapons of bramble and sedge, 

It met with a foe in the rocky ledge; 

On its reckless path, by a boulder crossed, 
This way and that, it turned and tossed, 

Till pining and weary, it sighed for rest, 

For the maiden lay cold on its faithless breast. 


Day by day, the crimson and gold, 

Died on its brim, till its waves ran cold. 

The blue in the heavens had turned to gray ; 
The light from the meadow had faded away : 


And the brook gleamed out through the withered land, 


Like an opal paled, on a dead king's hand. 


The hours were wasting, one by one, 
Under the bleak November sun; 


Pale and shrunken, it hung its head, 
At the fertile meads by the river fed; 
Drooping in anguish, as full and free, 
The river still rolled to the open sea. 


When spring-time awoke in old Kildare, 

And the apple b!ossoms grew pink and fair, 
When the robins sang, and the bright blue-bell 
Bloomed by the cottage, far down in the dell, 
The brook, outdone in its weary race, 

Pined, heartsick, for the olden place. 


To the Whitemeath meadow it came once mvre, 
But it sought no glimpse of the cottage door. 
Like a truant child, it hid its face, 

Sobbing with grief, at the trysting place, 

Then turned, and fled from the sunny air, 
Forever away from old Kildare ! 


Still the river flows, and the old mill turns, 
When the autumn sun on the hill-top burns, 
And the children trip’on the meadow grass, 
Singing their songs to the bonniest lass ; 
But the brook, and the maiden so blithe and fair, 
Are gone forever from old Kildare ! 
— Sarah D. Clark. 
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THE SPUR OF MONMOUTH: 


A Historical and Centennial Romance of the Revolution. 





FROM PERSONAL RELATIONS AND DOCUMENTS NEVER 
BEFORE MADE PUBLIC, 





By AN EX-PENSION-AGENT. 





CHAPTER VII. 
INDIAN JOHN AND HIS WARNING. 


IT is not to be supposed that one-twentieth the 
time necessary for this description, passed in silence 
and inaction, after the coming of Indian John into 
the presence of the Foy family, and his halting in the 
snow before the door-step. Indeed, he had not well 
stopped when an exclamation usual to the Lenni- 
Lenape as well as all the other Indian tribes, broke 
from him, as he took in the whole situation at a 
glance of those keen dark eyes. It was not quite the 
traditional Indian grunt, and yet it was more than a 
mere exclamation, that expressive — 
“Humph!” 
Richard Foy may not have been pleased with the 
coming of the Indian: he certainly was not with 
the glance which fell upon him and those whom he 
had so emphatically declared to be 42s; for there 
was decided impatience in his short greeting —the 
first part of it, so differently uttered, an echo of the 
Indian’s: 
“Humph! 
want?” 
There was Indian reticence and gravity in the 
pause of Indian John before he spoke, and the slow- 
ness of his utterance when he did so—each word 
seeming to fall with the force of a pebble-stone, and 
to be cut off from the remainder with hard, clear de- 
cision, as one might chop iron pellets from the end 
of abar. Sarah Foy, standing in the doorway, with 
poor little Esther still sheltered in her gown, looked 
at him with a sort of scared and wondering interest, 
as she had done many times before —an interest so 
strange that she scarcely knew of its existence, much 
less found power to analyze it; an interest so power- 
ful that it absorbed her, and prevented her noticing 
the fact of the child withdrawing her head from con- 
cealment the moment the Indian spoke, and seeming 
to be more reassured in his presence than she had 
been before his coming. 
“What does Indian John want?” he said, in that 


You here? Well, John, what do you 


pause. “Indian John wants nothing of pale-face 
Foy. No meat, for his rifle kills far and sure; no 
whisky, for he does not kill himself with the fire- 


his tribe. But Indian John wants something, still, 
and he must have it: the pale-face Foy will be a wise 
man to listen, and do what he wishes.” 

Sarah Foy stood spell-bound, the fascination grow- 
ing upon her. The child withdrew herself quite from 


ing her with all the pained affection of a mother, and 


rigine. 





slow and impressive utterance, after an instant of 


the sheltering gown, and stood with the wild eyes 
and the large mouth both open, but in no fear— 
rather the opposite: a something which might have 
led her, had she dared, to leave the thin hand hold- 


fly to be wrapped in the rough blanket of the abo- 
Richard Foy’s dark face paled a little; but 
he was a bold man, and he showed no tremor of|ciations! 


“What? You want nothing, and yet you threaten 
me, Indian? Let me know what is it that you want, 
and be quick and be off.” 

“Indian John, like all his people, comes when he 
pleases and goes when he pleases,” was the reply, 
the tall figure drawn up with a dignity which took 
away from any appearance of servile labor which 
might have been conveyed by the fagot on his 
shoulder. “The pale-face Foy has a bitter tongue. 
It may sting him like the fang of the adder, if he is 
not careful. The Indian does not threaten: he only 
warns, like the rattlesnake that is his totem. The 
pale-face will do well to listen and heed. Last night 
the Great Spirit came to Indian John ina dream, and 
he gave him work to do. He will doit. The Great 
Spirit told Indian John that the pale-face Foy hada 
hard hand as well as a bitter tongue: that he beat 
his squaw and the girl papoose whom Indian John 
has named Running Brier.” 

“ What is that to you?” spoke Richard Foy, dog- 
gedly. ‘Indian, if you do not wish to be hunted out 
of these woods, you had best get away while the 
play is good, and mind your own business. Besides, 
if the Great Spirit said that I beat my squaw, then 
the Great Spirit lied — that is all.” 

“The Great Spirit does not lie: the crooked ear 
may not catch his words aright,” the Indian pro- 
ceeded. ‘ But the ear was straight that heard the 
warning of the Great Spirit for the poor papoose. 
The pale-face Foy has been beating her to-day. In- 
dian John heard her cry, but a few minutes ago — 
her cry of pain. She has been lying there in the 
snow,” and he pointed to the spot so lately and so 
shamefully occupied, “where pale-face Foy threw 
the Running Brier in his rage. The Running Brier 
is not wicked— she is good. The pale-face Foy beat 
her because she was trying to grow wise from one of 
the white leaves with the strange marks, of the pale- 
faces.” 

“Curse you!—you have been playing the spy: 
you have been looking into my windows, again !”’ 
broke out Foy, while the woman’s pale face was 
drawn with wonder, and that of the child with some 
feeling much more difficult to decipher. The man’s 
own face was a study of rage at that moment, and 
his hand clutched so nervously that personal vio- 
lence might not have been far beyond his thought. 

“No, Indian John has not been spying — he has 
only been setting a trap, like that he sets for foxes 
and rabbits, and pale-face Foy has fallen into it — 
that is all,” the Indian answered, calmly, and with a 
smile breaking over his dusky cheek: ‘“ see— the 
Great Spirit did not lie: the Running Brier, the pa- 
poose of the pale-face —” 

“You lie, curse you!—if the Great Spirit does 
not!” hurled out the enraged man, interrupting. 

“The papoose has been beaten for trying to study 
the speaking leaves of the pale-face,’’ the Indian 
calmly went on, “and the Great Spirit will not have 
it so, any longer. He has told Indian John to stop 
the beating of Running Brier. Indian John will obey 
the voice. The pale-face Foy will be wise to take 
heed. These lands were the hunting-grounds of the 
Delawares. Noone has bought them and paid wam- 
pum to the Delawares for them, While Indian John 
wills, the pale-face may live here at peace, and the 
braves will remain at the north and the west, in the 
mountains of their Great River. But when he calls, 
they come, and the wigwams will blaze. He will 
never Call, to burn the wigwams of the good ; but he 
will obey the Great Spirit and leave no place for the 
squaw-men with white livers, who beat the papooses 
as if they were dogs, and throw them out into the 
snow like the entrails of game.” 

«Curse you, Indian nigger ! —I will do what I like, 
with my own!” broke out Foy, choking with a rage 
that was seriously compounded with fear, and his face 
more whitened with the contending emotions than it 


water of the pale-faces, like so many of the braves of| had been at any one time for years preceding. “ You 


threaten, at last, do you, all nigger, as I believe you 
are! Do your worst, and see who comes out best! 
I will have you swept away like so many dead leaves 
—every red nigger of you, when the troops come ; 
and if you are not a fool, you will hang yourself with 
one of your own basket-strips, so as to be out of the 
way before the time comes for stringing you up with 
another sort of rope.” 

Bold words— such as have not infrequently been 
uttered by those who were moved by irresistible im- 
pulse, without quite being sure whether they meant 
them or no, or whether they were the wisest of enun- 
Bold words, to a recognized leader of the 
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powerful tribe were yet to be found at no great dis- 
tance from each other, in the mountains of the Dela- 
ware, and within one night’s march of the very spot 
where they were spoken! Bold words, at a time 
when the flames of war were abroad over the whole 
land, flickering here and waning there, but liable to 
burst forth anew at any moment and in any quarter, 
the one side and the other being alternately the in- 
cendiaries, and no man able to tell for how many 
days or even hours a given section would remain in 
the power of the faction which he favored or the wg 
posite power which he feared and hated. But Rich- 
ard Foy —as those who knew him well remembered 
in after years —was a bold man in his way, whatever 
else and worse he may have been; and it is possible 
that, an Englishman of late immigration and a Tory 
of the most pronounced sentiments, he may have 
held, or fancied that he held, such knowledge of the 
plans and purposes of Sir William Howe, as to make 
him confident that at no distant day in the early 
spring he could ride over Monmouth with a gallant 
array of dragoons bearing him company, and virtually 
sweep away from the face of the land any whom he 
held to be dangerous to the royal cause or to him- 
self! 

Bold words, whatever of fear, as already said, may 
have been compounded in the feeling of rage giving 
them utterance, and however likely the speaker 
might have been, after all, to pay a certain heed to 
the warning received, until his time of full power 
should come. But whether bold or the reverse, they 
seemed to produce upon the Indian not even the 
effect of exciting him to anger, though the two dead- 
liest words of insult of the time had been combined 
in the epithet “Indian nigger!’”’—and though the 
counter-warning of his intentions toward all who 
had chanced to displease him, might have been held 
likely to create at least the rage of antagonism in 
any breast not impervious to hostile feeling. He 
merely replied, in the same measured and weighty 
words, with the same figurative and not always intel- 
ligible idiom of his race: 

“Indian John has said, as the Great Spirit has said 
to Indian John. If the cry of the Running Brier 
comes to the ears of Indian John any more — even 
once —by night or by day —through his ears, or in 
the voice which the Great Spirit, who is always true, 
sends to him in dreams, —then he will do as he has 
said, for the braves of his race never speak with a 
double tongue. The fire will lick up the logs of Foy’s 
wigwam —his scalp will hang at the belt of some 
brave whose girdle is not yet full—his squaw and 
his papoose will go into the lodge of the Delawares. 
If pale-face Foy is wise and heeds, it shall be well, 
and there will be peace between him and my people. 
Indian John has said: the pale-face has heard. Let 
him be wise. Indian John will go to his lodge and 
make baskets for the potatoes of the pale-faces.” 

Without waiting for reply, the Delaware turned 
away, with the same stately dignity which he had 
shown throughout; and the next moment the snow 
was again crunching beneath his broad moccasins, 
and he disappeared round the same corner of the 
house from which he had emerged. As he moved 
away, the spell which had so long held mother and 
child seemed to be broken, and they vanished into 
the house, the child again clinging close and half- 
hidden in Sarah Foy’s gown, and all the fear which 
had been temporarily dispelled, once more returned 
in all its terrible force. As for Richard Foy —though 
he had been so long standing in the keen wintry air 
that he might have found good excuse for also en- 
tering within at the earliest moment, he remained 
yet for a little on the same spot, his hard face darker 
and harder even than it had been when working his 
evil will upon poor little Esther, and such a tide of 
rage surging through his soul as can not be a pleas- 
ant visitant to any who love their kind in the world 
and hope for a hereafter. And he did not take his 
way into shelter, at last, until he had apparently 
solved the problem of hate which consorted with 
the rage, and vented it, though in silence, by shak- 
ing his clenched fist toward the direction which he 
knew the Indian to have taken, with an expression 
of concentrated malice deadly enough to have killed 
the object of his regard, even as he walked. 

Then the threatened threatener passed into the 
house — through a narrow vestibule or outer hallway, 
affording shelter to the inner door, and piled with 
rough split wood in readiness for the fire—then into 
the ordinary dwelling-room, bare of floor, scanty of 
furniture, and cold and cheerless looking, in spite 





walls were of rough plaster, once whitewashed, but 
now stained and dingy: and nothing broke their 
bareness, except a little shelf, a foot or two in length, 
hung by rough cords, and bearing half a dozen of 
torn and dogs-eared books, the last refuge — it was 
fair to presume — of the miserable wife from falling 
into the despair of eznuz and thence into blank 
idiocy. To this shelf Richard Foy directed his steps, 
at the moment of entering the apartment, in which 
he was for the time alone. Could it be that this man, 
with all his roughness and cruelty, was still a philos- 
opher? Was it his wont, as it has been the habit of | 
many men, before and since his time, to soothe his| 
perturbed spirit, after moments of special unquiet, by 
converse with those who have expressed themselves 
to the world with the silent voice transcribed into 
the book? So it would have seemed, indeed; for he 
took down one of the shabby old volumes— some- 
thing hastily and not with extraordinary care, it must 
be stated. He took down another, then a third — 
then all the poor little hoard. Then, with a curse 
fitly crowning a destruction under the circumstances 
a thousand times worse and more pitiless than that 
of the Alexandrian Library at the hands of a despot, 
he hurled the poor little wrecks and remnants of civ- 
ilization and learning into the midst of the blazing 
logs on the hearth, and heaped a second curse upon 
them as the hungry fire caught the bared leaves and 
they leapt into flame to become in a few moments 
but a pinch of ashes! 

“Learn to read, will she, in my house!” he half- 
snarled, half-chuckled. ‘Perhaps she will, Indian 
nigger, and perhaps not! Let us see what she will 
do it with, now !””—the sneer ending with a curse of 
such ferocity that it may well be left to the imagina- 
tion. 

Neither Sarah Foy nor her child, as yet, could 
know of this new bereavement; but what must it be 
to both, and especially to the latter, when she should 
come to know! Aye, what, indeed !—and what rev- 
enues of profit and enjoyment Richard Foy was 
eventually to reap from the dastardly act! 





CHAPTER VIII. 
AT THE LODGE OF NEKANESHWA. 


Meanwhile, Indian John was proceeding to his 
lodge — no long distance, as it proved —his strong 
feet treading down the snow beneath his moccasins 
with a step very little like that gliding one proverbi- 
ally ascribed to the red man of the forest. Back 
from the house, across a field cultivated in summer, 
to the edge of the noble wood before noticed ; then 
through the belt and across the partial clearing into 
the main wood — really an unbroken forest, with the 
primitive pines, oaks, chestnuts, maples and hickor- 
ies blended in extraordinary variety and correspond- 
ing size and vigor. The whole distance from the 
house of Foy was not more than half a mile, but the 
ground had risen considerably, all the way from that 
point, and he was upon quite an elevation when he 
stood in front of his lodge and threw from his shoul- 
der the heavy fagot of oaken splints, brought from 
lower and damper ground, possibly miles away, for 
the sake of the easier bending of the material. 

There was yet higher ground, immediately behind 
the lodge: in point of fact, it rose in that direction, 
so near and so suddenly, that some of the earth 
seemed to have been dug away to allow the circle 
standing-place. Reckoned in comparison with the 
ordinary Indian dwelling of the same character, it 
was very large — probably twelve to fifteen feet in 
diameter: the centre-pole very tall, and the side- 
poles leaning against it and extending downward to 
the earth to form the cone, each quite high enough 
to have formed the centre-pole for the average abo- 
riginal abode. The first coverings of these poles, as 
partially seen from within, had been smaller poles of 
birch, run around horizontally, and above them the 
white birch bark in immense strips, laid on with so 
much care as to quite imitate if they did not shame 
the tightness of the lapped clapboard. But nothing 
of this could be seen from without, the whole lodge 
having been carefully sodded over, below, to the 
height of five or six feet ; and all above, to the very 
apex, covered with interlaced branches forming a 
very thicket, and leaving the inner structure equally 
impervious to heat, cold and rain. The low doorway 
had a rude attempt at a square wooden frame, planted 
upright ; but there was no door, a heavy piece of old 
painted canvas hanging down as a curtain, backed 
by an inner one in the shape of a coarse red blanket 





of the logs blazing beneath the broad chimney. The 





with emblematical figures of aboriginal design and 





execution, rendering the protection against the win- 
ter cold no ineffectual one. At a few feet from the 
side of the lodge, rose the piebald trunk of a large 
sycamore, of which the wide-spreading branches, 
though now bare except of a few dark balls, showed 
that in the summer they must supply a strong addi- 
tional protection against both rain and sunshine. 
There was no sign of life about the lodge, as In- 
dian John approached; but as he threw down his 
burthen both the two curtains were swept back, at a 


| low point of their height, and a veritable incarnation 


of life appeared, in the shape of a huge gray dog, ap- 
parently crossed of the wolf-dog and the Scotch 
shepherd — powerful-limbed, grave-faced and watch- 
ful-looking — who had evidently been “keeping 
house”’ during the absence of his master, in a man- 
ner rendering the domicile very safe against intru- 
sion. He looked out from below the curtains; then, 
at a sign from his master, came out altogether, and 
scanned him and his cast-off load with due attention, 
but without any of that exuberant delight in the re- 
turn, which a more ordinary brute might have exhib- 
ited. It was only when Indian John snapped his 
fingers, thus inviting nearer approach, that the dog 
took the liberty of springing up against him and try- 
ing to reach his face with the caressing tongue. But 
the master addressed him, very much as a civilized 
master might have done, at once pushing him down 
to his proper level, and patting his head with affec- 
tion. 

“Good dog !— brave old Bruno!” he said. “Is all 
right?” Pausing a moment after the question, the 
dog nodded his head, or made so close an imitation 
of that movement that he might well have been 
thought to do so. Again a question: “Been any 
one here?” Apparently to the surprise of the ques- 
tioner, the dog again nodded his head instead of 
shaking it, and then looked around at the lodge. 
“What! some one been here? —some one inside, 
now?” <A very decided nod of the head followed, 
the face of Indian John immediately expressing ad- 
ditional surprise, and his hand being laid upon the 
outer curtain the next instant, with the words: 
“Surely Bruno has not meddled with the whisky : 
there must be some one here !”’ 

Bruno, his duty done, and possibly anxious for a 
little outer air, did not return through the curtain: 
his master swept that and the inner one aside, some- 
what rapidly, and stood in the partial dusk within 
the inclosure. Partial dusk; but not so to eyes ac- 
customed to the night watch and the scout. At once 
he saw a figure extended on the couch of skins 
crossing one side of the little circular room, and 
quite as instantly he recognized it. Crossing quickly 
to the couch, he laid his hand on the shoulder of the 
sleeper, who at the touch sprang erect, and taking in 
the personality of the other at a glance so quick that 
one of a civilized race could scarcely have caught the 
least idea through it, he dropped his head, crossed 
his arms on his breast, and stood without word, in 
an attitude at once of shame and submission. Fora 
moment Indian John regarded him in corresponding 
silence; then he said: 

“The Young Catamount has been sleeping: was it 
well?” 

“It was not well, sachem, that the Young Cata- 
mount made foul the couch of Nekaneshwa, the 
Great Chief, by sleeping upon it without his orders,” 
answered the other, a young savage of tall and ath- 
letic proportions, light of complexion, bright of eye, 
legginged, moccasined, and hunting-shirted, but with- 
out the blanket proper to the bitter winter weather. 
As he spoke, he kept the position at first assumed — 
so like that of an inferior before one very high above 
him: scarcely like that of a criminal before his judge. 

“Was it well for the Young Catamount to be 
sleeping, had he found some other couch than that 
of Nekaneshwa?”’ 

“It was well.” 

‘“Whyr”’ 

“Because the Young Catamount was very weary. 
He has crossed many leagues since the rising of the 
sun. He has come from the Great River. He could 
not leave the wigwam without seeing Nekaneshwa: 
it was wise to sleep while he waited for Nekane- 
shwa’s coming: it was safe, with Bruno to keep 
watch.” 

“It was well, and the Young Catamount is wel- 
come. He has not had the morning mist drawn over 
his eyes, or his ears made deaf by the sound of fool- 
ish tongues. It was well.” 





As he spoke the last words, Indian John held out 
his right hand, which the young Indian took, and 
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bowed his head until the knuckles rested upon his. self out by the side of the couch on which Indian| Marc Antony, as already said, was in trouble. 
forehead, with the simple but so pregnant comment: | John had thrown himself, the letter still open in his} What Marc Antony himself was, may in some degree 

“Nekaneshwa is a great chief. His head is wise,| hand, and his face giving far more evidence of in-| be deduced from his name — it not being at all prob- 
tense thought than of any intention to imitate its|able that any other than one of his class would have 
“Humph!” in something of the same tone em-| late occupant by falling away into slumber. been overloaded, and so to speak, oppressed, with so 


and his heart is clear like the running water.” 


ployed in using the word when in the company of | 
Richard Foy, was the answer. Then the chief went | 
on: 
“The Young Catamount has come from the Great 
River. Has he seen the camp of the Great White 
Chief, a whole day beyond?” 
“He has seen.” 


to the sachem of the pale-faces?” 

“He has done as Ne- 
kaneshwa said.” 

“Has he brought back 
any talking-leaf from the 
white sachem ?” 

“He has brought it. 
It has not left the heart 
of the Young Catamount 
for even a moment. It 
is here: he gives it to 
Nekaneshwa, and asks if 
he has done well and 
may go away to his lodge 
to eat and to sleep?” 

He found no answer, 
at first; foras he drewa 
small sealed packet from 
within the breast of his 
hunting-shirt, the Indian 
chief took it with great 
haste and scant ceremo- 
ny, as hurriedly broke 
the seal, and ran his eye 
over the words it con- 
tained. Then his dark 
eyes. brightened with 
pleasure, and he laid ‘his 
broad hand on the shoul- 
der of the younger. 

“The Young = Cata- 
mount has done well — 
very well,” he said. “He 
has proved himself a 
fleet runner and a true 
brave of his tribe. He 
shall be told of, for this, 
in the songs of the Dela- 
wares, when many sea- 
sons have laid him with 
his fathers and made his 
children old. He has 
won the right to go to 
his lodge, to eat and to 
sleep, with none to dis- 
turb him until he wishes. 

He may tell the braves, 
and the squaws of his 
tribe, that Nekaneshwa 
says so much. And now 
he will give Nekaneshwa 
his hand, not as to a 
great chief, but as to a 
friend and brother. Let 
it be so: Nekaneshwa 
has said.” 

Nothing less than this 
positive command could 
have inspired the young 
savage, it is probable, 
with that confidence ne- 
cessary to obey this re- 
quest of great honor. 
For he trembled with agitation as he held out his 
hand, and as the chief grasped it closely and warmly. 
Then he seemed to remember that he was giving 
way to more emotion than was admissible for one 
of the Lenni-Lenape, drew himself proudly up as he 
returned the grasp with a pressure only less close 
and sinewy, and said: 

“Nekaneshwa is a great chief, but he must not 
make the Young Catamount into a squaw, by saying 
soft words in his ear! The Young Catamount will 
not forget ; but he will go to his wigwam, and when 
Nekaneshwa calls he will come.” 

Bending low for an instant, with the same manner 
which he had assumed on the first coming of the 
chief, the young savage made no other farewell, but 
passed out of the lodge and away, Bruno returning 
in his place when he had gone, and stretching him- 


| but a trifling one compared with the distance trav-| much farther into the nineteenth century, than in 
ersed between the headquarters of the suffering|any of the other States similarly located as to lati 
“ Has the Young Catamount given the talking-leaf| army at Valley Forge, and the wooded plains of|tude. Inquired of, as to his full name, Marc Antony 
Monmouth. Only a mile northeastward from the! would have answered, with no little pursing of lips 








grand an appellation as that of the gallant lover of 
CHAPTER IX. Cleopatra. Marc Antony was, in short, a slave — 
one of that class of negroes already then rapidly 
diminishing in New Jersey, but holding on, in that 
A second removal of the scene of action, though | State, under the conservative character of the laws, 


THE FAMILY IN CHARGE OF MARC ANTONY, 





already full enough, and 
a general drawing of the 
whole tawny counten- 
ance into the highest 
expression of pride of 
which it was capable: 
“Marc Antony Wayne, 
sah!’’—the latter name 
being that of the family 
to which he “ belonged ”’ 
in one sense, and held 
himself to belong in an- 
other, and his pride in 
using it materially in- 
creased by the reputa- 
tion already achieved by 
“Mad Anthony” of that 
ilk, as among the thun- 
derbolts of the patriot t 
service. 

Personally, Marc An- 
tony was of moderate 
stature — not more than 
five feet seven, but with 
breadth of shoulder and 
wiriness of limb, enough 
to make him an adept at 
wrestling and a danger- 
ous foe in any species of 
antagonistic encounter, 
those qualities the often- 
er exercised, no doubt, 
from the existence of 
another negro of nearly 
the same build and ap- 
pearance, his rival in per- 
sonal strength, and also 
bearing the rival classi- 
cal name of Julius Cxsar, 
belonging to the Burt 
family, among the near- 
est neighbors of the 
Waynes, and frequently 
matched with him in ath- 
letic encounters through 
the agency of those mis- 
chief-makers already be- 
ginning to form no in- 
considerable element in 
the scattered rural soci- 
ety. Not black, but dark 
tawny, with a well-wool- 
ed, round bullet head, 
and rather well-formed 
features except in those 
bulging lips and a little 
flatness of the end of the 
nose — Marc Antony was 
held, and certainly he 
held himself, a very per- 

“The stag at eve had drunk his fill.""— Scoft. sonable specimen of the 

race, as he was indeed 

lodge of Indian John; only a mile and a half from|a most creditable representative of that form of 
the spot where Richard Foy emulated, in a small | feudality— industrious beyond the wont of his kind, 
way, the ruthless destroyers of old. faithful to the death, honest as men of higher condi- 

Marc Antony was in trouble. He could scarcely | tion might wish themselves to be, and proud of “dc 
have been in worse had a new intimation come to family, yes, sah!” to an extent holding them little 
him from O’Murphy, the quizzical Irish schoolmas-| less than gods and goddesses, to be judged by no 
ter who dispelled a little of the gross ignorance of| others than themselves, except one single tribunal — 
the children in the scattered section, that irreverent | himself, Marc Antony! 
persons, at the tavern, had again been trifling with} Head of the family indeed, and in no limited sense, 
his classical cognomen, that of a true old Roman|Marc Antony no doubt considered himself. For 
hero, and spelling it “ Mark Anthony,” thus combin-| other head there was none, reckoning headship in 
ing two names which he hated the worst in the|the paternal way. Thomas Wayne, in his youth an 
world, for the sake of their owners, Black Mark, a| officer in the British naval service, and afterward a 
brutal, chicken-stealing half-breed, and Lame Tony, | well-to-do settler on the fertile grounds of the Marl- 
the blacksmith, the worst-tempered and most pro-| borough ridge —Thomas Wayne had been dead, and 
fane old reprobate within his limited personal knowl-| buried in the grounds of pious Mr. Tennant’s church 
edge of the community. at Monmouth, for a good seven years. He had left a 
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widow, Mrs. Elizabeth Wayne, a son, also Thomas 
(the tradition of the family), and a daughter Eliza- 
beth, always called Bessie by way of distinguishing 
her from her mother. When at home, Tom Wayne 
perhaps well enough supplied the place of the 
“head,” with his youthful dash and energy; and the 
somewhat extensive farming operations (for the time) 
of his three or four hundred acres, together with the 
interest of a water-saw-mill located on a large brook 
at half a mile distance from the house, in the edge of 
the great forest sweeping away northwestward to the 
Raritan, never suffered in his active hands. But Tom 
Wayne was a sufferer under ancestral blood: that of 
the naval officer ran through his veins; the sound of 
the sea rang constitutionally in his ears; and through 
those ears there also rang the stories of his father, 
told many a night beside the winter fire, and many a 
day at their labors afield — stories of the sea and the 
storm — of encounters with the French, deeds of dar- 
ing, and routh of prize-money, the proceeds of some 
of it going to the purchase of the very farm on which 
they were dwelling. The spirit of adventure thus 
created, without the sea-bias to influence it, would 
undoubtedly have driven the young patriot either 
into the army, or at least into guerrilla service during 
the winters when he had virtually neither employ- 
ment nor necessary oversight on the farm: with that 
influence, it drove him away to the sea-board, into 
the boats of that patriot coast-guerrilla, Captain 
Adam Huyler, on Raritan Bay and the shores within 
and about Sandy Hook. “Huyler’s Men,” as they 
were called, half in respect and half in derision, prob- 
ably numbered many such amphibious spirits, and 
were assuredly troublesome customers to the British 
fleets, in their peculiar way, as evidenced by the fact 
that one of the camp-poets of the time (Major Andre, 
perhaps, as he rhymed perpetually, in the midst of 
his warlike duties) gave them the recognition of a 
burlesque song, supposed to be sung by themselves, 
of which some of the belittling stanzas are yet pre- 
served in rare broadsides of the years close following 
the struggle: 
‘* We're a gallant band, 
With three gun-boats ; 
And most frightfully grand 
Are our warlike notes. 
Our drum is tin, 
And our fife is lead; 
And the boat they're in 
Goes always ahead. 


Sometimes we fight, 
And sometimes we fish; 
And the tom-cods bite 
Whenever we wish. 
* * * * * 
We showed our pluck 
On a tender, with sheep; 
Captain drunk — oh what luck { ~ 
And the crew all asleep. 
So we took the sheep, 
And we left the men; 
And they'd better go sleep, 
If they want us again ! 


There are plums on the Hook, 
There are clams on shore; 
And we took one look 
At a seventy-four. 
Then we scudded inside, 
And we rattled our tin; 
And she'll want more tide 
Before she gets in!" 


* * * * * 


‘ 

That Tom Wayne, now absent on that service, 
would never have dared to leave mother and sister un- 
protected, in that time of trouble, when Jersey had so 
lately been the leading theatre of conflict, and might 
so easily become the same theatre again—this is 
very evident ; and it is equally evident that they had 
no protector, resident within the walls of home, ex- 
cept the faithful negro. So that, as already said, it 
was in no small degree that Marc Antony could 
claim to be the “head of the family.” There was 
another protector, truly, whose title to that appella- 
tion may eventually become reasonably clear, and 
his motive no mystery; but the fact remains that he 
was, at least for the time, an outsider, and thus de- 
serving of only moderate consideration. 

Twice before, it has been recorded that Marc An- 
tony was in trouble, without the least hint of the 
special circumstances surrounding that important 
personage. Let it be known, then, that he was 
standing at the gate of the snow-covered yard lying 
before the gambrel-roofed, broad, Dutch-looking 
old stone farm-house of the Waynes, at between nine 


month of January, 1778),—looking out with impa- 
tience on the white fields lying away before it, far as 
the eye could reach, listening for some sound that 
could relieve him of the impatience which was de- 
vouring him, and varying both those occupations 
with occasional mutterings, some of which fell into 
words explanatory as well as intelligible. 

“Dem young folks ’sarve to be cowhided, hope | 
may go to glory if they don’t —befe of ’em!” was 
the enunciation of the thick lips, Marc Antony prov- 
ing his Oriental blood, the while, spite of the cold of 
the night, by hanging on one of the gate-posts. 
‘Gone off sleddin’, spite of all I tole ‘em, and the 
Lord o’ massy ony knows where dey’s gone, or when 
dey’s comin’ back. Ki-yi!—dat’s wot comes o’ 
being in love — makes fools 0’ people — dat’s what it 
does — nuffin’ else. Go leetle teenty bit too fur down 
some of dem are roads, a billin’, and cooin’, and 
canoodlin’; and some o’ dem Hushuns or Ruffages 
grab ’em and tote ’em off to de sugar-house; or old 
Fagan he git hold of ’em, and den dey done gone, 
suah! Confound all young fool people !— keepin’ 
ole missus winkin’ and blinkin’ and half asleep foah 
de fire, and me lookin’ out for ‘em, out heah in de 
cold, jest as if we hadn’t no feelin’, none of us! But 
I ain’t goin’ to do it any moah, mind dat now — ain’t 
goin’ to do it any moah! Jest got froo with dem 
fool young people, and goin’ to tell ’em so, foh suah! 
—yes, sah!” 

Having declared himself to which effect, Marc An- 
tony proved his relationship to the great body of 
humanity by continuing to do what he had just an- 
nounced that he would cease doing at once and for- 
ever — holding his post (in both senses) at the gate, | 
and keeping his anxious watch for the certainly im- | 
prudent wanderers, only varying the employment by | 





tion, and to mark that the light still came out 
through the drawn white curtains, from the room 
where the mistress was keeping the inner watch 
while he maintained the outer. 

At last, and when the series of mutterings had been 
two or three times repeated, came the sound for 
which he had waited so impatiently —the quick 
tramp of horses’ feet, driven fast over trodden snow, 
with the occasional bump of the runner against some 
obstacle, and then the clear ring of girlish laughter, 
sounding much farther through the night air than 
the manly voice that may have accompanied it. The 
sounds came nearer; there was the heavy thud — 
thud—of the hoofs over a bridge spanning the 
meadow-brook only a hundred or two of yards away ; 
then two voices in the very riot of enjoyment could 
be easily distinguished ; and then Marc Antony knew 
that his truants were safely returning, and indulged 
in an extra growl in acknowledgment of his satis- 
faction. 

“Dem fool young people is a comin’ at last!” he 
remarked. ‘ Wonder why dey didn’t stay out afl 
night, while dey was at it—eh, honey! Wish some 
of dem Hushuns fad cotched ’em—by golly I do: 
den see what dey’d ha’ done next time!” 

No more monologue; for then the flying hoofs 
came nearer still; the sharp crack of a whip rang 
out, in the use of that instinct which makes all hu- 
manity draw up at a goal with speed beyond that of 
the journey; and then Lewis Forman reined two 
smoking horses at the gate, bringing them to an ab- 
solute stand-still on the instant, and showing the 
perfect command under which he held the noble ani- 
mals. Marc Antony, though there was not the 
slightest occasion for such a service, was at the 
heads of the horses in a moment — thus showing his 
disgust at the detention and his disregard of the 
riders; and the young sled-driver handed out his 
precious freight in the person of pretty Bessie 
Wayne. 

“Golly massy, how long you’s been gone, Masser 
Lewis!’’ Marc Antony indulged his past anxiety by 
saying, while that disembarkation was taking place. 
“Been monsus frightened about you, — me and mis- 
sus! Tain’t good, Masser Lewis — tain’t good, honey, 
now I tell you! Don’t know when dem dare Hush- 
uns may be around; and den Fagan —” 

“Oh, don’t fear for ws, Marc Antony,” answered 
the girlish voice of Bessie, as she reached the snowy 
walk, held by strong arms as she descended ; and: 

“Oh, you’re always having the red-coats after us, 
Markie, and there isn’t one within fifty miles!’ was 
the confident assurance of the cavalier, coming out 
round, strong and frank, as beseemed the appearance 





and ten o’clock of a sharp winter night (in the same 


of the speaker. “Hessians! Why they haven’t for- 





gotten Trenton and Princeton, Markie; and they 
wouldn’t touch Jersey soil, again, of their own ac- 
cord, much quicker than they would Purgatory.” 

“All right, honey!” (meaning “all wrong”’) was 
the-reply of Marc Antony, preparing to lead around 
the horses to the shelter of the rick-yards, against 
some hours of indoor delay which he thought very 
probable. “All right, honey! Jest you go on, till 
some of ’em cotches you and young missy here ; ony 
don’t say dat I didn’t tole you — dat’s all.”’ 

The negro departed with the horses and sled —the 
latter what constitutes the 
sleigh of the present, being nothing more nor less 
than the body of a farm-wagon, well filled with straw 
at bottom, set upon the runners of a wood-sled fresh 
from its daily use on the Forman farm. The two sub- 
jects of his anxiety disappeared within doors nearly 
at the same time, to find an ample fire blazing in the 
great fire-place of the sitting-room, in waiting for 
their return, and Mrs. Elizabeth Wayne, by no means 
so cruelly anxious as their servitor, just laying down 
her glasses from a long perusal of that Book of 
Books of which the special office is to relieve the 
mind from all undue earthly anxieties whatever. 

It is by the broad fire-light and cheerful candle- 
light of that neat, large whitewashed room. with 
plain old furniture, Tom’s gun on hooks over the 
mantel, and a few engravings of sea-scenes and naval 
engagements on the walls— that that view must be 
caught, necessary briefly to describe three person- 
ages of as much consequence to this narration, as 
the widow of Thomas Wayne, her daughter, and the 
man who so evidently held the position of confiden- 
tial friend if not of lover. 

A gray-haired, placid-faced woman of fifty 


a sad difference from 


the 


| widow, with a tall form which had once been robust, 
occasionally glancing round his eye toward the | and with considerable traces of good-looks, not to 
house, to see that everything was quiet in that direc-| say beauty, yet lingering in her face; evidently very 


proud of her daughter, toward whom her eyes trav- 
eled often and admiringly, as one looks upon some 
work in which one’s own hands have been actively 
concerned, and which meets the very fullest ap- 
proval. 

A younger copy of her mother— Bessie Wayne, 
the daughter. A little taller than the average of 
girlhood, and with that strength and erectness of 
figure, now fading away from the elder, present in 
all the fresh charm of youth. A clear-cut face, with 
the least trifle of turn-up of the nose, leading to a 
suspicion of mischief, declared or hidden; full lips, 
with the power of setting themselves firmly, perhaps 





| stubbornly, on occasion; dark-brown hair, straight, 
| glossy and very abundant; eyes of soft, dark gray, 
blended with warmer hazel; and the head carried 
| so proudly on the neck as to denote more energy of 
character, and possibly more of self-containment and 
self-will, than would have been declared by any 
other detail of the whole conformation. In age, 
somewhere within that period of just perfected 
womanhood ranging between twenty and twenty- 
five: fit to be the wife of a hero, and the mother of a 
line of marked men to come after. 

Tall, strong-built, active-limbed, and somehow boy- 
ish-looking, though past twenty-five and possibly 
nearer to thirty, Lewis Forman, the confidential 
friend and possibly the lover. With laughing blue 
eyes, and light-brown hair curling into a perfect 
tangle of ringlets on every portion of his round head, 
the ruddy-faced young farmer, who might have stood 
for the statue of one of the gladiators of old, in the 
full flush of youth and strength, bore yet, in spite of 
the thick and coarse wrappings of his winter array, 
the impress of the natural gentleman as well as the 
good fellow — one who had fared well and lived en- 
joyingly during his brief period of manhood, but to 
whom crosses and discomforts might come, without 
seriously taxing his capacities or creating any feel- 
ing of excessive hardship when at the very worst. 

And thus for the present we leave the three, 
around the mighty blazing wood-fire, fresh and re- 
plenished on the coming in of the riders —the rid- 
ers themselves jubilant in the recollection and de- 
scription of their late whirl over the thick-lying 
snow, in the sharp night-air and at the heels of two 
horses flying at speed: and the widow, as was her 
wont on such occasions, blending pleasure in their 
enjoyment, with inevitable remembrances of the 
desolate condition of the country, fears for the fu- 
ture that might be coming, and wishes for the safety 
and early return home of her darling vagabond Tom, 
haunting the adventurous element of his father in 
the company of Huyler and his men on Raritan. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 





AMONG the finest of the religious houses of Eng- 
land, in many of the details of its architecture, and 
quite the equal of any other in location, stands 
Durham Cathedral, the most northerly in situation 
of any of the great sisterhood, and with romantic 
associations and surroundings fully entitling it to 
the high reputation which it enjoys among all stu- 
dents of the historic and lovers of the beautiful. 
Throned on a rock of prominence 
the Wear, with the old 
palace-castle close beside it, and 
seeming to match it at once in 
gray antiquity and the beauty of 
old-time strength — this cathedral 
lingers as long in the memory as 
any other that could be named, 
either in the British Isles or on 
the Continent, however much it 
may be excelled in absolute di- 
mensions, and in some of the more 
elaborate details of architecture. 
It has (like Peterborough Cathe- 
dral, lately given and described 
in these pages) the advantage of 
being within at least the flying 
sight of the great body of travel- 
ers, as it stands in full view from 
the Great Northern Railway, be- 
tween Edinburgh and the south, 
and can be seen with excellent 
effect from the railway station, 
during the few moments of stop- 
page, by those who are denied the 
privilege of closer inspection. 

Durham, as most travelers know, 
and as all who make any preten- 
sions to geographical knowledge 
should be aware, is one of the 





above 





many an incumbent of the bishop’s see, through the 
long ages of English civil war, and the yet longer of 
border conflict, dreaded quite as much as they were 
loved; and that more than once, when the predatory 
Scots crossed the border and swept down over 
Northumberland to Durham and toward Yorkshire, 
the force opposing them was almost as likely to be 
headed by some warlike bishop of that martial see 
(no pun on the name of the old London debtor’s- 
prison intended) as by one of the Percys or the 











specially old towns of England, 
dating from the times of the Ro- 





such varied fortunes, Cardinal Wolsey, at one time, 
before his higher elevation, held the bishopric of 
Durham; and even more may be found in the fact 
that the see, comprising the two counties of Durham 
and Northumberland, with some other districts, was 
for a long period the richest in the kingdom, though 
recently it has been reduced to the more moderate 
income of £8,000 per annum. Of quite a different in- 
terest is the group of additional facts with reference 


to Durham —that besides the cathedral it has seven 


parish churches and two Roman 
Catholic, numerous chapels and 
other religious foundations — and 
that the manufactures of the fine 
old town (without which some 
portion of the £8,000 might be 
found deficient) consist chiefly of 
carpets, paper, brass and iron 
wares, some of those industries 
being very prominent and profit- 
able. 

It may be proper to add, that 
besides the surrounding county of 
Durham having immortalized it- 
self the world over, agriculturally, 
by the origin of a breed of cattle 
so well known by its name, and 
combining many of the best quali- 
ties demanded by the labor-field, 
the dairy and the market,— the 
neighborhood of Durham, itself, 
has much to interest the visitor, 
even when wearied with the beau- 
ty of the old religious house and 
its scarcely less celebrated com- 
panion building. Only a mile west 
of the town is Neville’s Cross, 
erected by Ralph Lord Neville, 
shortly after 1346, as a memorial 
of his defeat and capture, there, of 
David II. of Scotland, which tem- 











mans, and lying about one-third 

of the distance (some fifteen miles) 

southward from Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on the way 
to York, by the Great Northern Railroad already 
mentioned. It is the capital of the shire of the same 
name, better known, formerly, as the “County Pala- 
tine of Durham,” and has a history singularly blend- 
ing the political and the religious, the particulars of 
which can not here be entered upon at any length. 
Of most consequence is it to know that it was, 
through all the troubled centuries known as the 
“Middle Ages,” the seat of the bishops of Durham, 
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something in the blending of their ecclesiastical and 
political position, and not a little in the forcible char- 
acter of their action, like those prince-bishops of 
Liege in Flanders, who seemed equally at home with 
the crosier or the sword in hand, and who were not 


always more terrible when hurling the thunders of 


the church, than when setting their men-at-arms in 


martial array and spurring to some hot field of 


conflict. Certain it is that the Castle of Durham, 


DURHAM CATHEDRAL, 


Howards who held that duty by right of investiture. 
All that is changed, however, and for the better; 
but the lovers of the picturesque are favored in the 
fact that while the border-forays have long since 
come to an end, the splendid old Cathedral of Dur- 
ham stands as proudly as ever, under all the weight 
of the ages, —and that the equally fine old castle, 
instead of being allowed to fall to ruin like so many 
of the disused fortresses of other times, has been 
made useful in a modern way by its occupation as a 
seat for the university, opened some forty years ago 
and rapidly growing to usefulness and distinction. 
Durham Cathedral is said to have been com- 
menced in or about 1093, thus barely coming within 
the eleventh century, and sharing the very warmth 
of the Norman fancies in ecclesiastical edifices ; and 
it is believed that most of the structure was com- 
pleted in the succeeding half-century, the beginning 
of the twelfth. Much, of importance, however, was 
added later — the eastern transept, otherwise known 
as the “ Nine Altars,” dating a century after, in the 
thirteenth; and the cloisters, and the upper part of 
the singularly chaste and grand great central tower, 
having been completed nearly two centuries later, 
between the last half and the close of the fifteenth, 
when what is known as the Perpendicular had to 
some extent usurped the place of both the Norman 
and the Early English. In the Norman nave it has 
some resemblance to both the cathedrals of Peter- 
borough and Ely (rivals in beauty of location), but 
with the piers shorter and more massive, and with 
much ornamentation of a strikingly peculiar charac- 
ter. As to details, it may be noted that the whole 
length, inclusive of the western porch, is 507 feet, 
with a width of 200 feet; that the central tower is 
214 feet in height, while the two lighter and more 
graceful pinnacled towers (twins), crowning the mag- 
nificent west front and the Galilee Chapel, are each 
of the height of 143 feet. Adjoining the cloisters are 
the deanery, library, chapter-house, prebendal col- 
lege and exchequer. Without, very fine gardens and 
wooded plantations surround the sacred edifice ; near 
it the Wear is crossed by handsome bridges, mate- 
rially adding to the completeness of the view; and 
beyond, on either side, are the two quarters, main- 
taining the names of long ago, Framwellgate and 
Elvet. 
A certain additional interest, in many minds, is 





founded by William the Conqueror, in 1072, held 


porarily broke the power of the 
turbulent North Britons, and gave 
peace to the borders; even nearer 
can be seen some of the remains of the once-famous 
Maiden Castle, about the history of which, and the 
origin of the name of which, nearly as many contro- 
versies have been waged as raged around the old 
tower itself in more troublous days; and those who 
are attracted by the picturesque old villages of Eng- 
land, with most of the features of the Middle Ages 
remaining in both structures and manners, will be 
delighted by a visit to Chester-le-Street, lying only 
six miles away, and considered indispensable by 





THE EASTERN TRANSEPT. 


those who wish to “do” the County Palatine with 
any thoroughness. 

Our three illustrations of this fine cathedral show 
it as seen from the Wear, towering up amid the sur- 
rounding greenery, with the castle beside it, and im- 
possible to be overrated in its beauty, or forgotten 
by one who has once gazed upon it,—and in the 
interior views, the two competing orders, Norman, to 
the left, and Early English, at the right, combining to — 








imparted in the knowledge that that ecclesiastic of 





challenge the admiration of architecture-lovers. 
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MUSIC. 


THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY OF BROOKLYN. 


BROOKLYN, with its four hundred thousand inhabitants, is still 
playfully styled the ‘‘ dormitory of New York," and not without 
reason, since it furnishes daily to New York not less than two hun- 
dred thousand of the struggling mass of humanity which make 
the lower end of Manhattan Island, during business hours, look 
like a vast bee-hive in the swarming season. But, after all, Brook- 
lyn has an individuality of its own, and has manifested it especially 





in the direction of zesthetic culture. Its Art Association, Histori- 


cal Society and Mercantile Library are quite the peers of similar 
institutions in New York: while its Philharmonic Society is un- | 


questionably the most successful, musically as well as financially, 


of any in the country. 

It must not be inferred that this position in musical matters has 
been attained without the most arduous and persistent labor. It 
has necessitated an amount of self-sacrifice worthy of imitation; 
and it is our purpose, at the close of the last brilliant season of this 
Society, to give some account of the organization which may in- 
spire emulation elsewhere. 

In April, 1857, a company of public-spirited gentlemen met at 
the Athenzeum, and made a musical ‘declaration of independ- 
ence" of New York; or, in other words, resolved ‘‘ to organize an 
association for giving in Brooklyn a series of musical concerts, 
similar to those so long enjoyed by the people of New York, 
under the auspices of their Philharmonic Society."’ Hon. Judge 
Greenwood presided, and Mr. Luther B. Wyman acted as “secre- 
tary. Professor Robert R. Raymond reported a series of resolu- 
tions warmly advocating the organization of such a society. There 
was a good deal said about their dependence upon New York for 


| Overture (Weber) 





art culture, and the true American spirit of freedom displayed itself 
in the determination that Brooklyn should set up for itself 
in musical entertainments of the best class. A committee of 
seven, including the gentlemen already named and Messrs. 
Edward Whitehouse, Carl Prox, Leopold Bierwith, and 
Mr. Spier, were appointed a committee to draft a plan of 
organization. Overa hundred prominent citizens convened 
to receive the report. A constitution was adopted, and the 
Edward Whitc- 
Raymond, Luther B. 
Wyman, A, Cooke Hull, L. S. Burnham, John Greenwood, 
P. K. Weitzel, Alfred Large, Chas. A. Townsend, George 
C. Ripley, W. M. Newell, Chas. Congdon, Samuel Sloan, 
H. Meynen, Henry F. Vail, Robert H. Berdell, E. D. 
Plimpton, William Poole, Luke W. Thomas, David M. 
Stone, R. H. Tucker, Lea Luqueer, George G. Hastings, 
and C, M. Congreve. 


following board of directors was chosen: 


house, Charles Christmas, Robert R 


On the 15th of April the society was incorporated, and 
the officers elected were, Luther B. Wyman, president; 
Edward Whitehouse, first vice-president ; John Greenwood, 
second vice-president; Robert R. Raymond, secretary, and 
A. Cooke Hull, treasurer. 

The Athenzeum was then the only respectable concert 
hall in Brooklyn. ‘The concerts were announced for this, 
and Theodore Ejisfeldt was appointed conductor of the 
society. J. Noll, the veteran violinist, was the leader. 
The first concert was given November r4, 1857, with Miss 
Henrietta Behrend, soprane, and L. Schreiber, cornet, as 
soloists, and an orchestra of forty musicians. The most 
brilliant success attended the enterprise, and the hall was 
unable to contain all who desired to attend. 

The success of the first season induced the management 
to increase the eight rehearsals and four concerts to fifteen 
of the former and five of the latter, as now retained. Dur- 
ing Mr. Eisfeldt’s absence in Europe, Mr. Carl Bergmann 
In the third season, Mr. Eisfeldt 
resumed and retained the baton until the close of the eighth 
season, when he returned to Germany, where he has since 


was appointed conductor. 


resided. Mr. Bergmann succeeded him as conductor, and 
held the office (with the exception of the tenth and eleventh 
seasons, when Theodore ‘Thomas presided) until the six- 
teenth season (1873-74), when Mr. Thomas was again chosen | 
leader. No change has since been made. 
We can not attempt to give a detailed enumeration of the works 
performed by the society, or the names of all the famous artists 
who have appeared at its concerts. Among the latter we note 
especially Madame L. M. Gottschalk, Madames 
Gazzaniga, Fabbri and Pauline Colson, Miss Hinckley, Miss Kel- 
logg, Madame Strakosch, Miss Carlotta Patti, Signors Susini 
and Brignoli, Bruno Wollenhaupt, 5S. B. Mills, Richard Hoff- 
man, Madame D'Angri, Theodore Thomas, Signor Bellini, Herr 
Hermans, Miss Adelaide Phillipps, Madame Camiila Urso, Mlle. 
Helena De Katow, Signors Mazzoleni and Massimiliani, Miss 
Minnie A. Hauck, Miss Antoinette Sterling, Signor Ronconi, Herr 
Carl Pruckner, Miss Anna Mehlig, Miss Annie Louise Cary, Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch, and, in brief, nearly all the best artists, foreign 
and domestic, who have been available since the organization of 
the society. 


Parepa-Rosa, 


The society, however, has not been without its adversities. The 
apathy of the public one year nearly brought financial ruin upon 
it; but by the generous assistance of Miss Adelaide Phillipps, the 
season was finished without loss. Again, in 1868, the directors, 
unable to excite popular interest, suspended the concerts for a 
season. But this was the only interruption, for the privation of a 
series of concerts was a lesson which did not require repetition. 

At the opening of the season of 1873-74, an engagement was 
made with Theodore ‘Thomas, as conductor, and his excellent or- 
chestra, conceded to be the best this country has ever yet seen. 
The announcement revived more than the old enthusiasm in the 
Philharmonic, and the sale of tickets was complete long before the 
first rehearsal. The music committee seized the opportunity to 
raise the standard of the compositions rendered, and found in the 
attendants ready acquiescence and appreciation. 

Were we able to publish the programmes from the opening con- 
cert to the close of the last season, the casual reader would remark 
the gradual rise in the class of music presented. At first large 
concessions were made to the comparatively low standard of public 


| acterbild, Op. 68 (first time). 





taste. As fast as the audiences would bear it, the standard was 


raised, and programmes were received with unqualified enjoyment 
last season, which ten or fifteen years ago would have put a large 
part of the audience to sleep or sent them home unhappy. 

It is somewhat interesting to present here the first and latest 
programme of the society's concerts. The first was given, as we 
have stated, Saturday evening, November 14, 1857. ‘hese were 
the selections : 

Symphony No. 3, ‘‘ Heroica"’ (Beethoven) ; ‘‘ Hear ye Israel,’’ 
from ‘‘ Elijah"’ (Mendelssohn), by Miss Behrend. Concerto for 
Cornet (Schreiber), by L. Schreiber. ‘‘ Ruy Blas" Overture 
(Mendelssohn) ; ‘‘ Ave Maria," Cornet (Schubert), by L. Schreiber. 
Aria from ‘‘ Linda" (Donizetti), by Miss ‘* Oberon 





sehrend. 


At the last and Madrigal 
were the vocalists, and Mr. Richard Hoffman the 
following programme was rendered : 

Symphony in E flat (Mozart) ; a. 
(Leslie); 4. ‘‘ The Hunting Song 
Madrigal Society. 


concert the Glee Society of Brooklyn 


pianist. The 

‘How sweet the moonlight ” 
" (Benedict), by the Glee and 
Concerto in C minor (Beethoven), by Richard 
Hoffman. ‘‘ Faust: Ein Musikalishes Characterbild " (Rubinstein); 
Barcarole from Fourth Concerto (Bennett), by Richard Hoffman. 
a. ‘Sands o’ Dee"’ (Macfarren); 4 ‘ Lullaby of Life’ (Leslie), 


by the Glee and Madrigal Society. Symphonic Poem, ‘‘ Tasso’ 
(Liszt). 

The repertoire for the season, of the principal works, will give a 
still better idea of the growth of musical taste in Brooklyn. The 
leading selections were : 

Symphonies.— Beethoven — No. 5 in C minor, Op. 67. Schu- 


mann — No. 1 in B flat, Op. 38. 
Mendelssohn — No. 3 


Schubert — B minor (unfinished) 


in A minor. Haydn —- Oxford (first time). 





Beethoven — No. 6, Pastorale, in F major. Mozart—E flat, 
Kéchel 543 (first time). Bach—Suite in B minor (first akon 
Liszt— Symphonic Poem— Orpheus. Bach —Ciaconne (new), 


LUTHER B. WYMAN. 


adapted for orchestra by J. Raff. 
Tasso, Lamento e Trionfo. 


Liszt —Symphonic Poem — 
Rubinstein — Ein Musikalishes Char- 
Brahms —Hungarian Dances (new). 
Wagner — Kaiser March. 
18 (first time). 
Concertos.— Beethoven — C 
Raff— Op. 158 (new). 
certo. 
Overtures.—Wagner- Eine Faust Overture. 
omphale, Op. 43 (new). 
mann — Bride of Messina. 


| 
| 
Brahms — Theme and Variations, Op. | 


minor, Op. 37 (first movement). 


Bennett — Barcarole from Fourth Con- } 


Rubinstein — Tri- | 
3eethoven — Leonore, No. 2, Schu- 

The officers and board of directors for the past season were: 
L. B. Wyman, president; H. K. Sheldon, first vice-president ; 
Wm. Poole, second vice-president; B. T. Frothingham, secre- 
tary; John C. Beale, treasurer. Executive Committee — John T. 
Howard, chairman; L. S. Burnham, H. C. King, S. H. Mur- 
lin and C. A. Townsend. Music Committee — Horatio C. King, 
chairman ; Henry K. Sheldon, S. H. Murlin and J. T. Howard. 
Board of Directors— R. R. Raymond, C. H. Baxter, Francis Vin- 
ton, W. H. Cromwell, Joseph P, Holbrook, Henry Sanger, C. L. 
Burnett, John D. Elwell, Henry Camp, Wm. T. Pratt, H. G. 
Reeve, M. E. Sand, C. IL. Fincke, F. H. Cowperthwaite, Robert 
D Sharp and Henry N. Whitney. 

In closing this sketch of the society, it is proper to make espe- 
cial mention of Mr. Luther B. Wyman, whose portrait is herewith 
presented. Upon the organization of the society, he was elected 
president, and has held the position, without interruption, until the 
present time. In April last, just before the closing concert, he was 
prostrated with a paralytic stroke; and this was, we believe, his 
first absence from his post, since his election to the responsible 
position of president. 

Luther Boynton Wyman was born at Woburn, Massachusetts, 
in February, 1805, and is now in his seventy-first year. At the age 
of twenty he went to Boston, where an excellent bass voice secured 
him membership in the Handel and Haydn Society. His superior 
culture also. made him prominent in solo performances in oratorio, 
and in the production of other important vocal works in Boston. 





| 





In 1830 Mr. Wyman went to Troy, where he obtained a position as 
clerk in the ‘Troy Towboat Company. He was soon appointed 
choirmaster of the Second Presbyterian Church, which office he 
held for two years, and also became a member of the Troy Musi- 
cal Society. 

After three years he removed to New York, retaining still his 
connection with the Towboat Company. His musical taste at once 
led him to join the New York Sacred Music Society. His mem- 
bership continued fifteen years, during the last five of which he 
was its president. ‘The society was the most notable of the period, 
and was assisted by Caradori Allen, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Wood, 
Mrs. Austin, and all the leading artists of that day. 
Mr. Wyman entered the shipping house of C. H 
Goodhue & Co 


After a year, 
Marshall 


been identified 


and 
, With which he has In 
1840, he removed to Brooklyn, then a city of thirty-five thousand 


inhabitants. 


ever since 
Soon after he was elected president of the Brooklyn 
Sacred Music Society, of which Paul K. Weitzel was conductor, 
and also received the appointment of director of music, in the 
newly erected Unitarian Church, of which Rev. Dr. Farley was 
at that time the pastor. As president of the society, he superin- 
‘* Messiah” Ply- 
by Karl Léwe, in 


tended the production of ‘‘Samson"’ and the at 


mouth Church, and of the ‘‘ Seven Sleepers,” 


| the hall of the old Academy, on the site where the Packard Insti- 


In 
president of the Philharmonic Society. 


tute now stands. 1857, as we have stated, he was elected 
To his energy is largely 
due the erection of the present Academy of Music, the demand for 
which grew out of the great popularity of the Philharmonic con- 
certs, and the inadequacy of the Athenzeum to hold the number 
In the he 
rowly escaped falling a victim to his zeal; for while attending an 
the the 
building, overturned the rafters and buried Mr. Wyman among 


the débris. 


who desired to attend. erection of the building, nar- 


engagement with master-mason, a severe gust struck 
He was confined to his bed for over six weeks. 
Besides the prominent aid Mr. Wyman has rendered mu- 
sical matters in Brooklyn, he took an active part in the or- 
ganization of regiments for the war, in the Sanitary Fair, 
and in patriotic concerts for charitable purposes. During a 


long and active business career, he has found time to enter 


energetically into many undertakings of a social and be- 
nevolent character, to which he has freely given his hearty 
attention and assistance. He has been incessantly at work 
helping others, and has done a great deal more for the 
world than the world has ever done for him. 
—— ~ inline 
ART. 


MERLE’S ‘**HEAD OF OUR SAVIOUR." 


GREAT works of Christian art are too few in this country 
to allow one to pass unheeded into the possible oblivion of 
a private collection. 

There was recently exhibited at Leavitt's sale gallery in 
New York, one of the grandest conceptions of the visible 
form and features of Our Lord, which art, ancient or mod- 
ern, has produced. It is the love-work of Hugues Merle, of 
Paris, and as an ideal does credit to his head and heart, and 
exhibits the wonderful skill of his consummate handling, 
That the artist loves his Lord, is plainly revealed on the 
now sacred canvas, and indeed the beholder can not help 
sharing the emotion. It is really an inspiring presentation 
of ‘‘the One altogether lovely.”’ 

Pictures of Christ are generally disappointit 


g; for most 


’ 
Christians have a well-defined, spiritual ideal, which the 


picture does not equal; but there is something in this mas- 
ter-work that almost fills the observer, head and heart. 

The execution is faultless, the divine dignity of the Christ 
rendered as clearly as art can render it, and the amazing 
beauty and tenderness of a face that seems also to reveal 
the inner light of divinity, charms one as he gazes into the 
love-light of those holy eyes. And yet there are not want- 
ing suggestions of the omnipotence which stilled the tem- 
The 
Christian heart will say: ‘* This is indeed One with whom I can 
trust my soul— One under whose benignant sway a universe 
might rest.”’ 


pest on Galilee, and said to Lazarus, ‘t Come forth.” 


As it is impossible to rest in the abstract conception of Him 


who came to reveal the Father's glory, while pictorial images so 


abound, such a masterly conception as this makes more vivid and 


satisfactory our objective idea of the lineaments of Jesus. For the 


| sake of those who may never have the privilege of beholding such 


a work, we will briefly describe it: 

The figure shows the head and body to just below the breasts, 
the right hand in full crossing the breast, and the fingers gently 
touching the region of the heart in the attitude of tender earnest- 
ness. The left fore-arm in full is shown, and the hand raised in 
the attitude of entreaty and tender persuasion, as well as authority. 
Great delicacy of treatment and conception is exhibited in the 
hands, which are extremely delicate, while strong and manly. 
The vesture comprises the under-tunic of a purplish brown, very 
subtle and rich in effect, while over the right shoulder drapes the 
toga of blue. The head is of the noblest Caucasian type; the 
forehead full, lofty, and grand, with a brow of majestic contour. 
The nose is long, thin, and exquisitely chiseled at the nostrils, 
The first 
thought of hauteur, which arises from the proud dignity of nostril 
and lip, melts into that of tenderness and love, as one looks longer 
and remembers that He was divine. The eyes are wonderfully 
deep and pure, and radiant with an inner glory which illuminates 
their tender blue. The lips are curved into the purest lines of 
beauty, and harmonize perfectly with the contour of the nose. 
The light-brown hair ripples in wavelets to the shoulders, and is 
scant rather than full, parted in the middle of the forehead. A 
halo of soft light glows about the back of the head. The beard is 
very slight, of a yellowish tinge, short, fine and curly, almost 
blending into the flesh tint in many places. The whole effect is 
that of delicate but complete manhood. 

Altogether, the conception is pleasing, winning, inspiring; and 
such a handling of such a theme ought to hold a prominent place 
in our best public art-treasury, if yet available for that purpose. 


which are marvelously indicative of power and purity. 















































































































THE ALDINE. 











LITERATURE. 





TomMMy Moore, who ‘‘dearly loved a lord,’’ as evidenced 
throughout his life of celebrity, and especially in his asking Lord 
John Russell to take charge of his biographical materials,— and 
William Jerdan, who, as editor of the London Literary Gazette, 
acted as dry nurse to more than half the Laura Matilda and Della 
Crusca schools of English annual rhymesters,— these two supply 
the material for the sixth number of the ‘‘ Bric-a-Brac”’ series, 
lately published by Soribner, Armstrong & Co. A very interesting 
and readable book is formed by the conjunction, quite carrying 
out the allegation of Mr. Editor R. H. Stoddard, that an immense 
amount of wading through dry materials has been necessary in his 
work, and leading one to bless the age, and the taste of the age, 
which enable one to see so many good things in the shape of con- 
densations. There is a serious dissatisfaction connected with the 
book, however: no one will believe that there could not have been 
found quite enough material, of the first interest, in the bulky 
eight volumes of Moore, by Lord John Russell, to make one of 
the volumes of this series, without any joining of Jerdan therein. 
And if it be objected that, even with the small amount of Moore 
given in the joint volume, many trifles and puerilities are to be 
found, and many incidents are related that scarcely seem of suffi- 
cient force to justify their position, a second thought will show 
that very often these very extracts are enfeebled by their brevity, 
or by the absence of some preceding excerpt which might have 
supplied a needed explanation. 

However, so much said, we have to deal with the volume as it 
is; and we need scarcely repeat an opinion already expressed with 
reference to other volumes of the series—that Mr. Stoddard is 
doing his laborious work marvelously well, and gradually making 
a library of no common interest to those possessing only moderate 
libraries, loving the English authors of the current century, espe- 
cially of the early part of it, with only a moderate knowledge of 
their personalities. To these peculiarly, as to all readers in a less 
degree, the glimpses given by and of Moore, in that section of the 
volume devoted to him, are equally interesting and valuable as an 
average. As might be expected, remembering the intimacy be- 
tween Moore and Byron, and the position held by the former as 
biographer to the latter, the earlier portion of the former's remi- 
niscences has some peeps at the half-mad poet and his surround- 
ings, at a day when his life may be said to have accumulated much 
of its most declared interest, however painful. Byron was living 
at La Mira, a villa near Fusina, between Padua and Venice, in 
October, 1819, when Moore made him the visit which is first re- 
corded. He speaks of Byron as having ‘‘ grown fat, which spoils 
the picturesqueness of his head; "’ and if he was really becoming 
obese, there seems to have been more reason than has generally 
been held, for his potato-and-vinegar diet, pursued for some 
time with the hope of reducing that adipose propensity. La 
Guiccola was living with him, having followed him, as Moore says, 
from Ravenna, ‘‘ by the consent, as it appears, of her husband ’’ — 
a fact that there can not be any reason to doubt, from the after 
statement that the accommodating Count Guiccoli made no com- 
plaint whatever against Lord Byron, rather welcomed his ac- 
quaintance and the circumstances it involved, as a means of bor- 
rowing £1,000 at five per cent.; being careful to demand that it 
should be a loan (without the most distant thought of repayment), 
as in any other way it would be an avvilimento (insult or vilifica- 
tion) to him! It may be remembered that the complaisant count 
of that day, many years later, when resident in France, when the 
noble poet had long been sleeping at Hucknall, was in the habit 
of showing that he retained rather a proud than a shamed feeling 
with reference to the Byronic connection, by introducing Madame 
la Comptesse with a formula something like this: ‘‘ Madame ma 
Jemme, monsieur ; ci-devant la maitresse de milord Byron!” Alas! 
that the race of such men should be dying out!— that it may al- 
most or quite be said to have died out, if we are to accept as an 
indication the continual and vindictive assaults in the law-courts, 
having for purpose the proof that a man has an exclusive right to 
the marital companionship of his wife, and that any sharing in it 
by others is an intrusion! Moore speaks of the lady at La Mira, 
as ‘‘a blonde and young; married only about a year, but not very 
pretty ;"’ though he modifies the opinion at a second interview, by 
saying that, ‘‘the Guiccoli, za¢a Gamba, looked prettier than she 
did the first time."” It is proper here to say that Moore bears 
testimony, a little later, to the fact of the countess being the very 
antipodes of her £1,000 husband, having not long after positively 
refused to accept a settlement upon her of £10,000, which the 
poet insisted upon making for her comfort in the event of anything 
removing him from the possibility of caring for her. It is also 
worthy of note that it was at La Mira, on the 11th October, 1819, 
when and where Lord Byron confided to Moore those ‘‘ Memoirs” 
of his own life, the after-destruction of which created so many 
regrets in some quarters and so many felicitations in others, while 
in point of fact they would seem, from the concurrent opinions of 
those who had the opportunity of examining them before their 
committal to the flames, to have been moderate in every sense of 
the word — moderate in the disgrace which they could have in- 
flicted on the writer or his friends, and very moderate, to say the 
best, in the direction of literary talent or valuable information. 
The after-fate of the ‘‘ Memoirs"’ is somewhat fully set down by 
Moore; but only two facts become clearly apparent, additional to 
those before noted —that Moore had pledged them to Murray for 
a loan of two thousand guineas, in the expectation of publishing 
them; that Murray clung a little tenaciously to the idea of holding 
them and making out of them the contemplated profits by publica- 
tion ; and that the eventual destruction, very painful to Moore, was 
in deference to the supreme opinion of Mrs. Leigh, fully indorsed 
by those of Sir John Cam Hobhouse and Douglas Kinnaird. 
One more point, however, should be suggested as fully proved in 
this matter: that there was not one word in those ‘‘ Memoirs” 
which could have sustained the shameful after-story of Lady 
Byron ; —and that Mrs. Leigh could not have been afraid of their 
containing any matter dangerous to herself or to her reputation in 
that regard, as she desired both Hobhouse and Kinnaird to read 
them, for their opinion, when she Had not as yet done so, —and 
that neither of those who read saw any trace of that crazily- 
malicious idea which it needed nearly half a century and a resi- 
dent of another continent to bring into disgusting prominence. 


Next in importance to the statements with reference to Byron, 
are the notes of acquaintance with Sir Walter Scott, beginning 
with what would seem to have been a first visit to Abbottsford, in 
October, 1825. The two writers had met before, some years 
previously —just after the publication of the ‘‘ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel;"’ and the reception of Moore is recorded as ‘‘most 
hearty."’ At that time the family at Abbottsford consisted of Sir 
Walter, Lady Scott, their daughter Anne, and the Lockharts; 
though at the time of the visit the L’s were absent at Edinburgh. 
Some of those walks in which Scott is so well known to have de- 
lighted, and which the less athletic Moore could at least tolerate 
physically for the sake of the other enjoyment they brought, are 
very pleasantly recorded, with certain glimpses of the dry humor 
of Sir Walter, one characteristic specimen of it being found in the 
remark of how much more difficult it then was to make a reputa- 
tion in the track of the new writers, than it had been five-and- 
twenty years before (a common complaint, by the way), with the 
canny congratulation to crown it: ‘‘Ecod, we were in the luck of 
it, to come before all this talent was at work!’ Two circum- 
stances not at all generally known crept out in one of their con- 
versations — that the first fancies of the bard for the writing of 
rhyme were imbibed from Monk Lewis, of the ‘‘ Castle Spectre,” 
—and that ‘‘ Waverley'’ had been begun long before any one 
else heard of it, thrown by, and only brought out of its dust in 
order to earn with it a trifle of money for the relief of his brother in 
some small pecuniary difficulty. Scott, then at fifty-seven, was 
already beginning to find his memory failing to some degree, and 
his overtasked powers of invention refusing to respond with their 
old readiness to the calls made upon them. One of their walks 
was to the cottage of Willie Laidlaw, the bailiff, so well remem- 
bered as often Sir Walter’s amanuensis, still oftener his very plain- 
spoken critic, and the author of ‘‘ Lucy’s Flittin’ ; "’ and the strong 
common sense of that type Scot seems to have made itself fully 
apparent to the Irishman who had much more of that quality than 
the average of his countrymen. It apparently was in one of thosc 
walks that the host pointed out the possibility of seeing not less 
than thirty places, all famous in Scottish song, from one hill on his 
estate— among them Yarrow, Ettrick, Gala-Water, the Bush- 
aboon-Traquair (charmingly spoiled, in the book, as ‘* Bush- 
aboon,” with ‘‘ Traquair" a separate word), Selkirk, the Bonny 
Cowdenknowes, etc., etc. A pleasant appreciation of the plain 
man of genius is shown, by one so very different in life and charac- 
teristics, in the remark that he ‘‘could not help thinking, during 
this quiet, homely visit, how astonished some of those foreigners 
would be, to whom the name of Sir Walter Scott is encircled with 
so much romance —to see the plain, quiet, neighborly manner in 
which he took his seat * * and the familiar ease with which they 
treated him in return; no country squire, with but half an idéa in 
his head, could have fallen into the gossip of a humdrum country 
visit more unassumingly.” Only one more glimpse of the Wizard, 
in this visit, can be caught in his ride with Moore to Melrose 
Abbey, and his playing showman through that grand old ruin, the 
conversation coming eventually to the information that his father 
and uncle both started to go ‘‘out"’ with Prince Charlie, in 1745, 
but were brought back, out of harm’s way, before the fatal period 
—that he himself was and remained a Jacobite, with a sort of 
horror of the Duke of Cumberland, and the power, spite of his ear, 
which totally lacked the musical quality, of being stirred to fierce 
fervor by the singing and playing of the old Jacobite songs spring- 
ing from that day of romantic devotion and disaster. How much 
of the author of ‘‘ Waverley,’’ of the ‘‘ Legend of Montrose,”’ and 
indeed of all the more eminently Scottish novels of his wonderful 
series, is evident in this confession! —and how well it explains 


dealing with poems and letters relating thereto: not the friend with 
anything belonging to the personality of Ais friend. So with Mrs. 
Hemans, and some others of those to the inner penetralia of 
whose character it would have been pleasant to look in. He deals 
better, however, with James Hogg, giving a really excellent por- 
trait of the Ettrick Shepherd (by the way, the volume has charac- 
teristic sketch-portraits of Moore, Scott and Hogg), and placing 
him higher in the rank of men-of-the-world and conversationists 
than he has generally been held. Theodore Hook is one of his 
idols, and we meet him very pleasantly as well as freely ; while 
some fifty others of the ‘‘ men of the time "’ have mention more or 
less complimentary, or more or less ridiculous — the author all the 
while keeping up the Boswellian relation. 

By far the most interesting portion of Mr. Jerdan's reminiscences 
is to be found grouped in a few pages, in which, as an eye-wit- 
ness and to some extent an actor, he gives an account of the mur- 
der of Spencer Perceval, a leading member of the ministry, in the 
lobby of the House of Commons, by Bellingham, who believed 
himself atrociously wronged by Perceval in some government ex- 
amination into his commercial transactions in the north of Europe. 
Few scenes, of the like terrible national import, have occurred in 
the history of the world, and none have been so well described, as 
this slaying of Perceval — possibly because in no other instance has 
it chanced that a man of letters stood by to witness and record the 
act and its immediate consequences; and in the account, of which 
we give the earlier and more interesting portion, will be noted one 
of the closest physiological studies, in the condition of the criminal 
during the revulsion after his deed, to be discovered on any page 
of human record. 


THE MURDER OF SPENCER PERCEVAL. 


‘* About five o'clock of the tragical day referred to, I had walked 
down to the House to listen, in my turn, to the interminable de- 
bates in Committee on the Orders in Council, which were very 
briefly reported in the newspapers. On ascending the broad 
flight of steps which led to the folding door of the lobby, I per- 
ceived the minister, with whom I had the honor of a slight ac- 
quaintance, immediately behind me, with his light <nd lithesome 
step, following in the same direction. I saluted him, and was 
saluted in return, with that benevolent smile which I was so in- 
stantly destined to see effaced forever; and pushing open and 
holding back the half-open door, to allow the precedence of enter- 
ing, I of course made way for him to go in. 

‘* He did enter, and there was an instant noise; but as a physi- 
cal fact it is very remarkable to state that, though I was all but 
touching him, and if the ball had passed through his body it must 
have lodged in mine, / did not hear the report of the pistol. It is 
true it was fired in the inside of the lobby, and I was just out of it; 
but considering our close proximity, I have always found it difficult 
to account for the phenomenon I have noticed. I saw a small 
curling wreath of smoke rise above his head, as of the breath of a 
cigar; I saw him reel back against the ledge on the inside of the 
door; I heard him exclaim, ‘O God!’ or ‘O my God!’ and noth- 
ing more or longer (as reported by several witnesses), for even 
that exclamation was faint; and then making an impulsive rush, 
as it were, to reach the entrance to the House on the opposite 
side for safety, I saw him totter forward, not half way, and drop 
dead between the four pillars which stood there in the centre of the 
space, with a slight trace of blood issuing from his lips. 

‘‘ All this took place ere with moderate speed you could count 
five! Great confusion, and almost as immediately great alarm 
ensued. Loud cries were uttered and rapidly conflicting orders 
and remarks on every hand made a perfect Babel of the scene; 
for there were above a score of people in the lobby, and on the 
instant no one seemed to know what had been done, or by whom. 
The corpse of Mr. Perceval was lifted up by Mr. William Smith, 
the member for Norwich, assisted by Lord Francis Osborne, a 
Mr. Phillips, and several others, and borne into the office of the 
Speaker's secretary, by the small passage on the left hand, beyond 
and near the fireplace. It must have been, pallid and deadly, 
close by the murderer; for in a moment after, Mr. Eastaff, one of 
the clerks of the Vote Office, at the last door on that side, pointed 





many a turn of thought and many a bending or transference of 
incident! 

Moore seems to have remained at Abbottsford until November 
of that year, or returned there at that date; and we find him there 
again a year later, in October, 1826, but with very little of addi- 
tional interest derived. Alas! how different is the closing glimpse, 
caught only five years later, in October, 1831, when the overworked 
brain was more than half benumbed, paralysis imminent, and yet 
the mighty soul within, incapable of feeling that pressure laying 
low the whole physical system, struggling pitifully in the meshes of 
disease, to do once again what it had once done so easily and 
grandly, but would do no more on earth forever! The world’s 
greatest romancist was then on his way to Italy; how soon and how 
sadly to return and die by the side of his own murmuring Tweed, 
there is no occasion to recall in this connection. 

Much more profuse than any of the other records, are those 
bearing upon the life and character of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
Spite of the admiration evidently felt for him by Moore, the 
reminiscences of the great orator and dramatist are not on the 
whole pleasing, and regret is naturally less for that lack of space 
rendering any close examination impossible. The duel with Jef- 
frey has a certain interest, though reflecting little credit upon 
either of the parties. Wordsworth figures as a wonderful talker — 
rather proser; Washington Irving, in that same long visit to Eng- 
land in which we have before seen him under examination by 
Greville, not as ‘‘ vulgar”’ (the epithet of Greville), but decidedly 
silent and unattractive; Coleridge as all that we have believed 
him in table eloquence, but ‘‘ excitable" to a degree bordering 
close on lunacy; Sydney Smith as funny everywhere and always 
—making his hearers often ‘‘cry with laughing;"’ Sir Philip 
Francis as too pgroud to acknowledge ‘‘ Junius,"’ though nearly 
every one, then as now, believed him to be the author; Schlegel, 
the German critic, as the vainest man of his ttme — Hogg not ex- 
cepted; Mrs. Siddons as heart-sick to get back to the stage and its 
applause, which she had quitted; and the anecdotes and scraps 
which conclude this portion of the volume have a certain amount 
of amusement in them, even if they are not always clear or al- 
ways forcible to the men of half-a-century later. 

The reminiscences of Jerdan have an interest a little Boswellian 
—to use the only word at hand, capable of conveying a record of 
the sayings and doings of others holding an average superiority to 
the relator. Jerdan brought out, so to speak, that once-bepraised 
and now half-forgotten meteor of song, Letitia Elizabeth Landon; 
and he never, thereafter, during life, ceased to speak of her with 
the air of her discoverer. But there is literally nothing, in his 
somewhat long account of the lady, dealing at all with character 





or peculiarities; the editor of the Literary Gazette is all the while 


him out, and called, ‘ That is the murderer!’ Bellingham moved 
slowly to a bench on the hither side of the fireplace, near at hand, 
| and sat down. I had in the first instance run forward to render 
assistance to Mr. Perceval, but only witnessed the lifting of his 
body, followed the direction of Mr. Eastaff’s hand, and seized the 
assassin by the collar, but without violence on one side, or re- 
sistance on the other. Comparatively speaking, a crowd now 
came up, and among the earliest Mr. Vincent Dowling, Mr. John 
Norris, Sir Charles Long, Sir Charles Burrell, Mr. Henry Burgess, 
and, in a minute or two, General Gascoigne from a committee 
room upstairs, and Mr. Hume, Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Pole, and 
twelve or fifteen members from the House. Meanwhile, Belling- 
ham's neckcloth had been stripped off, his vest unbuttoned, and 
his chest laid bare. The discharged pistol was found beside him ; 
and its companion was taken, loaded and primed, from his pocket. 
An opera-glass, papers and other articles were also pulled forth, 
principally by Mr. Dowling, who was on his left, whilst I stood on 
his right hand; and except for his frightful agitation, he was as 
passive as a child. Little was said to him. General Gascoigne 
on coming up and getting a glance through the surrounding spec- 
tators, observed that he knew him at Liverpool and asked if his 
name was Bellingham, to which he returned no answer; but the 
poly rendered further questions on this point unnecessary. Mr. 

ynn, a surgeon in Great George Street, adjacent, had been hastily 
sent for, and found life quite extinct, the ball having entered in a 
slanting direction from the hand of the tall assassin, and passed 
into his victim's heart. Some one came out of the room with this 
intelligence, and said to Bellingham, ‘Mr. Perceval is dead! 
Villain ! how could you destroy so good a man, and make a family 
of twelve children orphans?’ To which he almost mournfully re- 
plied, ‘I am sorry for it.’ Other observations and questions were 
addressed to him by bystanders; in answer to which he spoke in- 
coherently, mentioning the wrongs he had suffered from govern- 
ment, and justifying his revenge on similar grounds to those he 
used, at length, in his defense at the Old Bailey. ‘ 

‘*T have alluded to Bellingham's ‘frightful agitation’ as he sat 
on the bench, and all this dreadful work was going on; and I re- 
turn to it to describe it as far as words can convey an idea of the 
shocking spectacle. I could only imagine something like it in the 
overwrought painting of a powerful romance writer, but never be- 
fore could conceive the physical suffering of a strong, muscular 
man, under the tortures la distracted mind. Whilst his language 
was cool, the agonies which shook his frame were actually terrible. 
His countenance wore the hue of the grave, blue and cadaverous ; 
huge drops of sweat ran down from his forehead, like rain on the 
window-pane in a heavy storm, and coursing his pallid cheeks, 
fell upon his person, where their moisture was distinctly visible ; 
and from the bottom of his chest to his gorge, rose and receded, 
with almost every breath, a spasmodic action, as if a body, as 
large or larger than a billiard-ball, were choking him. The mis- 
erable wretch repeatedly struck his chest with the palm of his hand 
to abate this sensation, but it refused to be repressed.” 


It may please the lovers of speedy justice, to be reminded of the 
fact that it was done on Bellingham with extraordinary celerity — 
less than a week after the crime elapsing, before trial and condem- 
nation were followed by execution ! 
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SUMMER. 


The clouds are silver, in an azure sky ; 
The hills lie basking in a sunny dream ; 
The lap¢ing water coolly gurgles by, 
Where lies the fallen trunk athwart the stream. 
The harvestmen, beneath the barrack roof, 
From laden wagons store the golden grain ; 
And ducks lic sunning, wind and weather proof, 
Where swings the idle shallop by its chain. 
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